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A CHANCE FOR HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 






HOW JACK WON A BET, AND RETURNED A FAVOR. 


HE next morning Sellick sat milking a cow in the 
yard, when a clear, pleasant voice close beside 
him said, “ Good morning, Mr. Constable !” 

He had heard footsteps and the rattling of a 
milk-pail behind him, but had not looked around, 
thinking it was Billy the farm-boy coming to help 
him. Now he looked, however, and there stood 
his escaped prisoner of yesterday, smiling, with a 

milk-pail in one hand and a stool in the other. 


edly. His first impulse was to spring and seize the fugi- 
tive ; his next, to sit still. 

“You helped me milk yesterday morning, now I’ve 
3 come to help you,” said Jack. “I like to pay my 
2B debts.” 

“ That’s right! that’s fair!” said the astonished con- 
g@ stable. 

“Which is the kicking cow? I don’t want to tackle 
her /” quietly remarked Jack, surveying the little herd. 

“Try that heifer with the white forefeet,” replied Sel- 
lick. . “You ’re an honest boy, as I said yisterday! 
I’ve changed works many a time with a neighbor, but I never had one 
return my little favors quite so prompt! You kind o’ took my breath away ! 
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“Ha! good morning, sonny!” cried Sellick, excit- 
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Where have you been since we parted in that rather abrupt fashion yister- 
day?” ‘ 

“O, travelling about the country a little,” said Jack, seating himself 
beside the heifer. “I thought I would make the most of my opportunities ; 
I may not have another chance soon.” 

“What trick is the fellow up to now?” thought the constable. “He 
must have settled the affair with Peternot!” So he said aloud, “ Have you 
seen the squire ?” 

“ Not since I left him with you in the court-room. The squire and I are 
not the best friends in the world, I’m sorry to say. ‘Nice old man, the 
squire!’ But I’ve called on him once too often.” 

“ Where was you last night ?” 

“ You kept me last night.” 

“I kept you, sonny?” said Sellick, more and more puzzled. 

“Yes; I thought it was no more than fair that you should give me a 
night’s lodging. I won’t ask you to board me; I pay for my own milk, 
you know.” 

“Yes, I know!” Sellick grimaced at the recollection. “But where did 
you sleep last night? Not under my roof!” 

“Yes, I did, under your roof!” laughed Jack. 

“Look here, sonny!” cried the incredulous Sellick, “I'll bet ye a trifle 
on that! I believe you’re an honest boy, as I’ve said; but you could n’t 
have slept under my roof without my knowing it, unless Billy smuggled 
you in, and he would n’t have dared to do it!— Here, Billy!” An old- 
looking, broad-shouldered, hollow-cheeked youth came into the yard. “ Did 
you take this fellow into my house last night ?” 

“T never saw him on the place before,” replied Billy, “though I ruther 
guess he’s the one Mis’ Sellick says come to the door last evening and 
asked for you.” 

“TI came to your door, and afterwards slept under your roof,” Jack in- 
sisted. “Since you offer to bet, I’ll bet ye, — well, I’m no gambler, but 
Ill say my hat against a bowl of bread and milk.” 

“No more milk! no more milk!” said Sellick, good-humoredly. ‘That 
cupful of yisterday soured on my stomach, if it didn’t on yours. Call it a 
breakfast ; I’m willing.” 

“ All the better,” said Jack. “Now just step into your barn, and in the 
left-hand farther corner you'll find a heap of straw, which you ’ll agree has 
been slept on. There’s a pitchfork standing behind it; and there ’s a bound 
bundle, which I used as a pillow. I walked in last evening and made my- 
self at home, while you were leading your horse to the pasture.” 

“TI can believe all that,” said Sellick readily. “But my barn ain’t my 
house.” , 

“T said nothing about your house ; I bet that I slept under your roo/-” 

“Sonny, I give it up! Keep on in the way you have begun, and you ’ll 
make a joker by the time you’re a hundred year old. But what. in sixty 
have you come here for this morning? If that’s a joke too, I can’t see it.” 
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“I thought you might like to finish that little ride we began yesterday. 
Not that I’m at all anxious about it,” Jack explained, “but your heart 
seemed set on it; and, thinking it over, I concluded ’t was too bad to dis- 
appoint you.” 

“And you mean—” Sellick, sitting by his cow, paused to grin at the 
young milker in puzzled astonishment. 

“Yes, I do!” said Jack, laughing ; “I don’t mean to spill any more milk, 
nor lock up any more court-rooms, nor go through any more culverts, very 
soon.” Then, as Sellick still looked incredulous, he added, more seriously, 
“I?ve thought it all over, and made up my mind to just this: if I’ve done 
anything to be taken to jail for, why, then, take me to jail, if you want to.” 

“You’re deep!” said Sellick, still suspicious of some cunning design 
hidden beneath Jack’s candid avowal ; “or else you’re a bigger fool than 
I took ye for.” 

“ Have it which way you like,” Jack replied. And, having fairly committed 
himself to this open and manly course, he felt his bosom swell with honest 
pride and satisfaction. ‘ Now, whatever happens,” thought he, “I ’ve done 
what is right; I ’ll be true, Ill be my better self, I won’t lie or skulk, for 
anybody or anything!” Or if he did not think this, he felt it, and it made 
him brave and strong. 

“You ’re a smart boy to milk,” said Sellick, looking at the contents of 
Jack’s pail when it was brought to him. “If you git out of this scrape, I 
should n’t wonder if I would hire you. What do you say?” 

It did not seem to Jack that he could bear to live so near Deacon Chat- 
ford’s house, and feel that he might never enter it again as he used to do. 
Yet such an offer was encouraging ; and the confidence in him which it 
implied, on the part of the constable, touched his heart. 

“There will be time enough to talk about that after I get out of the 
scrape,” he said. “I can’t make any bargain till then.” 

“That’s right; that’s fair and honest. You'll find it a fust-rate place,” 
Sellick went on; “good living, plenty to do, and a jolly man to work for. 
Do chores this winter to pay for your board, and go to school if you like; 
and next summer I ’ll pay you wages. Think on’t, you’d better. Now for 
breakfast. You’ve earnt yours, say nothing about the bet. You can milk 
a cow twice as quick as Billy. Good boy, but slow, is Billy ; drea’ful mod- 
rit; stiddy as a yoke of oxen. Fust summer he worked forme— Talking 
about you, Billy,” said Sellick, as the old-looking youth overtook them on 
their way to the house. 

Billy, looking as if he was used to being made fun of, said, “Sho!” and 
grinned, and hung his head. 

“Telling how stiddy you be. Fust season he worked for me, I had a 
good deal of chopping to do over in the South Swamp. So fur off, men 
used to carry their dinners. Billy went over every day ’cept Sundays, all 
spring, till along into May, when I noticed something mighty curi’s about 
his face. From a straight line down his forehead and nose, all one side 
was tanned like an Injin’s, while t’ other was white as a lady’s.” 
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“Sho! ’t wa’ n’t so!” said Billy. 

“Fact. And this is how it happened. He went over in the morning 
with the left side of his face turned towards the sun as ’t was rising, and 
come home at night with the same side turned towards the sun as ’t was 
setting ; worked in the shade of the woods all day, and never turned his 
head going and coming, ’cause he’s sich a stiddy boy.” And Sellick set 
the example of laughing merrily at his own wit. 

“Folks that work for you don’t git a chance to come home with the sun- 
light on their faces,” grumbled Billy. ‘ You keep us to work till dark, and 
sometimes by moonlight. You’ll find it so, if you come to work for him,” 
he added, turning to Jack. “’T ain’t like working for Deacon Chatford.” 

As /Sellick had the reputation of driving his hired men early and late, 
this hit told ; and he made haste to change the conversation. 

“ Billy’s bilious. Billy ’ll feel better arter breakfast. Billy’s smart at 
one thing, if nothing else, — knife-and-fork practice. If he worked as well 
as he eats, there ’d be no need of his sometimes staying in the field till dark. 
But come in, come in; breakfast, boys, breakfast.” And he led the way 
into the house. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
AT MR. CHATFORD’S GATE. 


“ How strange it seems,” said Mrs. Pipkin that morning, “not to have 
Jack around! I don’t believe I should have missed any one of you so 
much. Somehow I can’t get used to his being away; can you, Mrs. Chat- 
ford ?” 

A tear quivered in Mrs. Chatford’s eye as she replied, “I can’t be recon- 
- ciled to his going in the way he did. I feel that we are responsible for the 
boy’s future ; and if he had died I could hardly have mourned for him more 
than I do!” 

This conversation took place at the breakfast-table, and it did not seem 
to help the appetites of those who heard it. The deacon shoved back his 
chair with a dissatisfied look; for it was an uncomfortable subject to him, 
firmly as he believed himself justified in withdrawing from Jack his sym- 
pathy and support. 

“I’m so glad he got away!” said little Kate; “but I’m afraid they ’ll 
catch him again!” 

“ Not much danger of that,” remarked Mr. Pipkin, rising slowly from the 
table. “A boy smart enough to do what he done yisterday can keep clear 
of the clutches of the constables if he’s a mind to. I'll resk Jack! I’d 
be willin’ to bet— By hokey!” he exclaimed in astonishment, looking 
from the window. 

“ What is it, Pip?” cried Moses. 

“I’ve lost my bet fore I made it! Jack!” 

“Jack!” repeated several voices at once ; and there was a general rush 
to the windows. Annie Felton’s face flushed, while Phin’s turned suddenly 
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pale. “Jack, and Sellick with him!” said the deacon, unpleasantly sur- 
prised. “I hoped— Couldn’t the boy keep out of the way? See what 
they want.” 

Meanwhile Sellick, with Jack by his side in the buggy in which they 
began their ride the day before, had driven up to the gate and turned about. 

“Hullo!” cried Moses, going out to them. 

“ Hullo back agin,” replied Sellick. “Fine morning. How’s the folks? 
Good morning, Mis’ Chatford.” 

“ T can’t say I’m glad to see you!” exclaimed the good woman from the 
door. ‘“ Poor boy! how does it happen ?” 

“Jack took such a shine to me yisterday,” laughed Sellick, “he could n’t 
bear the separation ; so he come of his own accord to renew the acquaint- 
ance this morning, — or last evening, — which was it, Jack ?” 

“QO Jack! did you give yourself up?” cried Annie Felton, alarmed to 
think he might have been led by her advice to take an unwise step, until 
the sight of his beaming countenance reassured her. 

“ He’s too modest to say so, but that’s jest it,” Sellick answered for him. 
“T took him yisterday, and he took me this morning — by surprise. I’ve 
hardly got my breath yit. Bright boy, Jack! honest boy! Says he has 
done nothing he ought to go to jail for, but if we want to put him in jail, 
we can; and I vow I don’t know but what that’s the right view to take 
on’t!” 

“O Jack! is this so?” said Mrs. Chatford, hurrying to the side of the 
buggy, and seizing both the boy’s hands, while she looked up earnestly in 
his face. 

“Yes,” replied Jack, smiling frankly, yet with quivering lips and misty 
eyes. “ After talking with Annie last night,” — casting a glance of affec- 
tionate gratitude at the schoolmistress, — “I concluded I had been foolish. 
I did n’t know what I wanted to run away for. If I have done wrong, why, 
I’m willing to suffer for it. I know I’ve been wrong in some things. The 
idea of finding so much money, and then of having it taken from me, made 
me wild ; I was n’t myself; but I guess I’m all right now, and I hope you ll 
forgive me,” he said, winking away a tear or two. 

“Bless you, dear boy! what have I to forgive?” said Mrs. Chatford, 
while tears ran down her own upturned face. 

“ After all you had done for me, to think that I could be so cross and 
sullen to you and to everybody, because Squire Peternot had wronged me; 
and then to have such thoughts, —I can’t tell’ you what bad thoughts I 
have had!” Jack exclaimed, beginning to choke. “But they are gone 
now, I hope. I’m just going to take what comes, and make the best of it.” 

“That is right! O Jack, I am so glad to hear you talk so! If you can 
go to jail in this spirit, it will do you no harm. I shall think more of you 
and hope more for you than ever! So will all your friends. — Phineas, come 
here, and tell your father to come!” 

“Well, Jack! caught, after all, are you?” said Mr. Chatford, walking 
slowly towards the gate. 
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“No, sir, not caught; Mr. Sellick won’t say I’ve been caught,” replied 
Jack. 

“ No, I don’t take no credit to myself,” said Sellick ; “Jack’s here of his 
own free will, or he wouldn’t be here.” And he told the story of Jack’s 
stay in the barn the night before, and his sudden appearance in the cow- 
yard that morning. 

“T think you'll be satisfied with him now,” added Mrs. Chatford; “for 
he has come of his own accord to make acknowledgments, and to ask our 
forgiveness.” 

“1m heartily glad to hear it!” said the deacon, astonished and gratified. 
“As I said before, his falsehood about Phineas, and his standing out so 
about it, seemed to me worse than anything else. I rejoice if he has owned 
up.” 

“Tm ready to own everything that I’ve done wrong; but that is differ- 
ent. I wasn’t going to say anything about it; but if Mrs. Chatford meant 
that, when she said I had come to make acknowledgments, why, she is mis- 
taken. I spoke nothing but the truth about Phineas, and you’ll know it 
some day, and then, maybe, you’ll be sorry for having accused me of 
lying!” Jack struggled hard to control his feelings, but now, having said 
this, he began to cry. 

“Phineas ! I told Phineas to come here,” said Mrs. Chatford, “and now 
where has he gone?” 

“T saw him sneaking off to the barn,” said Mr. Pipkin. “He don’t seem 
to hanker arter a meetin’ with Jack, dono why !” 

Mrs. Chatford was agitated; and the deacon appeared strangely dis- 
turbed. 

“It hurt me worse than anything,” Jack resumed, wiping his eyes with 
his sleeve, ‘to have you think I would try to get out of a scrape by flinging 
the blame on to anybody else, and then lying about it. And that’s, the 
hardest part for me to get over. But it’s natural you should think so. I 
don’t blame you. I can wait for you to find out the truth; you will some 
time. I’ve no ill-will against Phin, either; but I don’t want to see him 
or have anything to do with him. So don’t call him. I know just what he 
would say.” 

“Well, well!” said the deacon, walking up and down the path in great 
trouble of mind. “No doubt, no doubt! You may be honest. It’s a 
strange misunderstanding! I hope it wz// be explained some day.” But 
it was plain to see that the good man’s prejudice against the boy was far 
from being overcome. 

Meanwhile Moses went to the barn to find Phineas. 

“ What are ye sneaking off here for?” he cried. “Why don’t you go and 
see Jack, and own up to your lie about him? It’s your best way now.” 

“ Hain’t told any lie!” muttered Phineas. “Come out here to watch 
Lion, fear he ’d get away.” 

“You sha’n’t have that excuse any longer!” exclaimed the indignant 
Moses. “It’s too bad to keep the poor brute chained in this way!” And, 
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pushing his brother scornfully aside, he loosed the dog. “ Bellow, will you? 
great baby! Clear, Lion!” 

Lion “cleared”; and in ten seconds, darting past Mr. Chatford, and 
almost knocking Mr. Pipkin over as he encountered that gentleman stand- 
ing by the gate, he leaped up on the buggy-wheel, whining, and wagging his 
tail, and struggling to reach his young master. 

Jack reached down, and patted the large, noble head, received the caresses 
of the eager, affectionate tongue, and dropped a tear upon the canine nose. 

“ Tell Phin he need n’t keep him chained ; I sha’ n’t steal him,” he said. 

“Fine fellow!” said Sellick; “good dog! If you come and work for 
me,” —in a lowtone to Jack,— “bring your dog with you; I’ll keep 
him.” 

“‘ Peternot ought to hear to reason!” exclaimed the deacon. “ Jack, why 
don’t you give up the money ?” 

“T don’t care for the money ; I’d as soon give it up as not,” Jack replied, 
very truly. ‘“ But I don’t know where it is.” He checked a natural impulse 
to go on and repeat Aunt Patsy’s story. Jack was shrewd, and he did not 
believe that a revelation of what he knew of the spurious character of the 
coin would have the least effect in softening the squire’s mind towards him. 
On the contrary, some advantage might yet be gained by keeping the secret. 

“I suppose the Huswick boys have got it,” said Mr. Chatford. “The 
squire had a warrant out yesterday for Cub and Hank; that’s a fact, ain’t 
it, Sellick ?” 

“Tl say this much,” replied the constable, — “arter Jack give us the 
slip, we did make a call on our neighbor Huswick, and found Cub and Hank 
had cut stick. I never told anybody I had a warrant. You may infer what 
you please.” 

“ Does Peternot know Jack has given himself up ?” 

“TI see the hired man as we drove by; he said the squire was tending 
prayers. Good old man, the squire ; has prayers in his family morning and 
evening. I told the man to tell him; so he knows by this time. He’ll be 
waiting to see his young friend. And now, if you’ll hand out that little 
trunk you told me you had ready for him yesterday, we "Il be moving on.” 

Mrs. Chatford talked earnestly with her husband aside. 

“I don’t know what to do or think!” said the deacon. “Ill see the 
squire again. He must hear to reason!” And he walked hurriedly away 
towards Peternot’s house. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE “RIDE” CONTINUED. 


Mrs. Pipkin brought out the valise which had been packed the day 
before. Annie followed with an armful of books. ) 

“ These will be good companions to you, if the squire does n’t relent,” 
she said, as she handed them up to Jack with an encouraging smile. 
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“I’ve no hope of his relenting. But I don’t feel as I did yesterday,” 
said Jack. He glanced at the backs of the books. “I think I shall have 
a pretty good time to read and study, there in jail! Don’t cry, dear little 
Kate! I’m all right. Take good care of Lion. Good by, all! O Mrs. 
Chatford! Miss Felton! I shall never forget how good you have been 
to me!” 

“Remember and read your Testament! I put it in the valise,” said Mrs. 
Chatford. , 

“ And keep a good heart! I’m sure it will all turn out well. Good by, 
Jack!” cried Annie, as Sellick drove away. 

“Go back, Lion! back!” said the boy, hastily wiping his tears. “Say 
good by to Moses ! ” . 

Phineas, peeping from the barn, and witnessing these farewells, almost 
envied Jack, as he saw him ride off with the constable; for already that 
wretched youngster was beginning to feel there was a worse prison for the 
mind than a jail, — that of its own guilty thoughts. 

Deacon Chatford and the squire stood talking together on the roadside 
before Peternot’s house, when Sellick drove up. The sight of their two 
faces was enough for Jack. The deacon’s ‘wore a disappointed and gloomy 
expression ; the squire’s was grimly triumphant. 

“ Hold on to him this time, Sellick!” cried the old man as he limped 
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towards the wagon, grasping with trembling hand his horn-headed cane. 
“If he thinks to work upon my feelin’s by this move, hell find he’s mis- 
taken. I know his cunnin’ tricks ! ” 

“* Squire Peternot,” said Jack, calmly, “I never expected to work upon 
your feelings. You can send me to jail, 1’m willing. You can have me 
brought to trial, and convicted of breaking into your house, I suppose; for 
I don’t deny what I ’ve done.” 

“You see how shameless he is !” said Peternot, turning upon the deacon. 
“He’d as lives go to jail as not! Little he cares for public opinion, the 
hardened wretch!” And he struck the ground with his cane. 

“If I’m sent to jail for such a thing, the shame will be on you, not on 
me,” Jack answered. “I should think you cared little for public opinion, 
to push a poor boy to the wall in this way!” his voice beginning to quiver 
with a rising sense of his wrongs. 

“Ho! that’s your game, is it?” said the squire ; “to make a martyr of 
yourself, and excite public feelin’ agin me! ” 

“T never thought of such a thing!” Jack declared ; and he whispered to 
Sellick, “ Do drive along !” 

Mr. Chatford was at the same time saying something in a low tone to 
Sellick on the other side of the buggy. Then Sellick said, “ Any last word, 
squire?” , 

“ My fust and last word to you is, look out for that boy!” said Peternot, 
sternly. “That’s all!” And he limped away towards the house. 

“ Jack!” then said Mr. Chatford, in an earnest tone of voice, “ have n’t 
you a last word for me?” 

“ Only to say good by, and to thank you for your kindness to me — before 
this thing happened,” faltered the prisoner. 

“Not that!” said the deacon. “But I hoped—I have declared I 
could n’t do anything for you till you had retracted that falsehood about 
Phineas. You know, I can give bail for you, and keep you out of jail till 
your trial; and I will!” 

“ On condition that I confess to a lie?” said Jack. “Then I shall have 
to go to jail.” 

“T can’t bear the idea of that!” said Mr. Chatford, greatly shaken. 

“It don’t trouble me much now,” replied Jack. “It won’t be long before 
the court sits. I shall have to go and have my trial then, anyway. And 
if you should bail me, you’d be anxious about me all the while, — afraid I 
might run away, and your bonds would be forfeit.” 

“No, no! not now, since you ’ve taken this honorable course, Jack! Ill 
trust you; only —” 

“ Please don’t say anything more about that, Mr. Chatford! And don’t 
worry about me. I’ve been inside the jail; I know how it is there. I 
shall be well off, with these books. Good by!” 

“Better let him try it a spell, deacon!” laughed Sellick, as he touched 
up his horse. ’ 

“The boy — somehow he makes me love him!” muttered the deacon, 
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gazing after the buggy with troubled, yearning eyes. “I love him, and I 
believe him!” And he hurried home. 

“Tell you what, sonny!” said Sellick, who had his own selfish reasons 
for cutting short this interview before it should lead to a better understand- 
ing, “I’ve thought what I ’Il do. Promise: to come and work for me, and 
I’ll go bail for you. You shall kind o’ work for your board till arter your 
trial; then, if you git clear, we’ll strike a bargain. What do you say?” 

Jack thought of his books, and of Sellick’s bad reputation as an employer, 
and said to himself, “If he bails me, he’ll expect me to hire out to him 
anyway, for whatever he chooses to pay. Ina year I should be as hollow- 
cheeked and round-shouldered as poor Billy. Working for ‘my board till 
my trial comes off, means working like a slave for nothing. I’d rather have 
a little time to read and study.” Then he said aloud, “I guess, Mr. Sellick, 
if it’s the same thing to you, Id a little rather go to jail.” 

“To jail it is, then!” said Sellick, snappishly, for he felt keenly the force 
of this reply ; and he gave his horse a cut. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
ONE OF THE DEACON’S BLUNDERS. 


FARMER CHATFORD hurried home, and, entering the house, found the 
three women seated in a circle, holding a solemn consultation. 

Mrs. Chatford had just been saying, “I’m glad you didn’t urge him, 
Annie. He don’t often make up his mind in this way, but when he does 
it’s no use arguing with him. I had said everything I could, before, to 
induce him to be Jack’s bail ; and when I mentioned the subject again —” 

The deacon inferred, with reason, from the sudden manner in which this 
conversation ceased as he came in, and the scowl Mrs. Pipkin gave him, 
that his own conduct had been the topic of remark. 

“ Peternot is hard as a rock!” he said; then added quickly, addressing 
Mrs. Pipkin, “Call the boys, or your husband ; tell ’em to harness up old 
Maje and put him in the buggy, while I change my clothes. I’ve thought 
of a little business in the city to-day.” 

Mrs. Chatford and Annie exchanged glances ; and the former whispered, 
“I knew he could n’t be satisfied to let Jack go off so!” Then, following 
him to the bedroom, “I’m glad you are going! I want you to see the 
doctor, and tell him about Jack. He will do what he can for him, I’m 
sure!” 

“TI guess there’s no danger but what Jack will have everything done for 
him he deserves,” was the ambiguous reply. 

“ Could n’t you have any influence at all with the squire?” said Mrs. 
Chatford, handing him his second-best suit of clothes. 

“ No more than the wind that blows! Strange,” added the good deacon, 
“how a man can be so Set in his way, and refuse to let any considerations 
of reason or humanity have weight with him !” 
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“Yes, it is, very strange,” remarked Mrs. Chatford, quietly. 
“© papa!” cried Kate, running into the room, “ what is it about bailing 
Jack? Would that keep him out of jail ? and could you do it ?” 

“ Hush, child!” said her father. “ Bailing him might keep him out of 
jail a little while ; but what will that amount to? He will have his trial all 
the same, when the court sits. The evidence is clear against him. He did 
break into Peternot’s house ; and if he did n’t steal the money, he stole the 
bag it was in; that’s the way the squire argues. 1I’d bail him if that would 
get him clear of the scrape, but it won’t.” 

Just then Mose came in haste into the house, with the astonishing an- 
nouncement that two of the “ Huswick tribe ” wanted to see his father. 

“Cub and Hank ?” cried Mr. Chatford from the bedroom. 

“No; Hod and Hick.” Hick (short for Hezekiah), aged twelve, was the 
sixth of this interesting family of boys. “They’ve got something; I 
should n’t wonder — ” 

“ Bring ’em in! ” said the deacon, “and be quick! What can the scamps 
be after!” He came out, buttoning his suspenders, just as Hod and Hick 
marched in through the kitchen, one behind the other, bearing a short pole 
on their shoulders, with a curious burden hanging from it, about midway 
between them. It was a common meal-bag, having a compact but evidently 
heavy freight at the bottom, while the loose top was twisted over the pole 
and made fast by a cord. 

“'What’s that?” demanded the deacon. “The money that’s made all 
this trouble! ” 

“Ya-a-s!” said Hod, grinning and snuffing, and rolling his head from 
side to side, producing no small amount of friction between his left ear and 
the pole. “ Boys say they don’t want it. Belongs to Jack.” 

The deacon, far from’ suspecting that the rogues had the day before tried 
to dispose of some of the coin, and found it after all to be worthless, mar- 
velled at this show of honesty in a quarter where it was so little to be looked 
for, and exclaimed, “I declare! I can’t understand! What did they take 
this trouble for ?” 

“°C-0-0-z!” said Hod, rolling his head again, snuffing, and drawing his 
smeared sleeve across his nose, — actions which Hick, at his end of the 
pole, did not fail to imitate ; for it was characteristic of these young speci- 
mens of the Huswick species, that, reckless as they appeared in their native 
wilds, they were pretty sure to be overcome by a grotesque bashfulness 
when brought within the doors of civilized beings. 

“Cause what ?” demanded the deacon. 

*“C-o-0-s!” Hod rolled his eyes from him to Annie and Mrs. Chatford, 
and used his other sleeve. “Squire ’s got out warrants fer’em. Take ’em 
to jail. They don’t want noth’n’ to do with the money; want you to make 
him promise he won’t have ’em took up; then he may have the money, fer 
all them. They found it in the woods, where Jack hid it.” 

“T believe that’s a lie!” said the deacon. “But no matter. Ill make 
as good terms for ’em as I can. Is it all here?” 
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“ Y-a-a-s ; every dollar on’t, so they say. Slip her off, Hick!” and the 
two treasure-bearers lowered their burden to the floor. 

The deacon hastily untied the bag, looked into it, and then as hastily tied 
it up again. 

“Good aft’noon !” said Hod. “ Aft’noon!” said Hick. And they sidled 
towards the door, hesitating, grinning, and smearing their sleeves. 

“ You can get some peaches as you go through the orchard,” the deacon 
called after them, as they disappeared. “Open the big chest there, mother ! 
We'll lock up this stuff, till Peternot can be made to hear to reason. Is 
the horse ready ?” , 

Kate caught her father as he was going out. “I want to send Jack some- 
thing!” she cried. “I could n’t think of anything when he was here. But 
there ’s that half-dollar !” 

“ What half-dollar ? ” 

“ My half-dollar. Don’t you know, you borrowed it of me the other day, 
when you wanted one to ring with Jack’s on the doorstep.” 

“ But I gave it back to you.” 

“No, you didn’t. You put it in your pocket. You had on your old gray 
pants, and you have n’t worn ’em since.” 

The deacon went himself back to the bedroom, took down the said gar- 
ments from a hook, and explored the pockets. ‘“ You’re right, my girl. 
Here it is now. Send it to Jack if you like. What!” looking with as- 
tonishment at the coin as he was about to give it to her. 

“That ain’t my half-dollar!” the child exclaimed. “That — that’s 
Jack’s !” 

“Massy on me! Mother, see here! How under the sun —” stammered 
the bewildered deacon. 

“If that don’t beat all!” said Mrs. Chatford. “Feel in your other pock- 
ets.” The deacon felt, but no other half-dollar could be found. 

‘Must be — I do declare!” he said, fumbling and staring. “This piece 
has the very scratches on it! I see! I see!” 

“ How is it? You said you gave this half-dollar to the goldsmith !” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Chatford. “I don’t understand !” 

“ My plaguy absence of mind !” said the deacon, scratching his head with 
one hand while he held the coin in the palm of the other. “I must have 
put both half-dollars in my pocket, not thinking what I was about. Then 
— it was dark, you know —I gave the woong one to the goldsmith! gave 
him Kate’s instead of Jack’s !” 

“Then you came home and told Jack his half-dollar was a good one! O 
deacon ! it’s you that have caused him all this trouble! He never would 
have quarrelled with the squire, he never would have broken into his house 
as he did, but for your strange mistake ! ” 

“°T was a plaguy blunder! Counterfeit, counterfeit, I ll stake my life!” 
said the deacon, examining the coin in the bag. ‘Say nothing to anybody ; 
but — see here, Moses! put it under the buggy-seat, and fling a blanket 
over it.” 
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“ Now, deacon!” pleaded his wife, “do use a little more, I won’t say 


































he 
deception, but wisdom, than you do sometimes! Don’t tell the squire at 
ed once all you know, for that will be just like you.” 
“ Think I have n’t any gumption ?” cried the deacon. 
ed * No, but you ’re so honest, you never can use any sort of art or conceal- 
ment, you know that! That’s very well in all ordinary business transac- 
on tions ; I would n’t have you cheat a body, for any consideration. But your 
r! blunder has got Jack into this scrape ; and now don’t explain to the squire 
Is till you ’ve got Jack out of it again.” 
“ As if I required to be told by a woman that a little shrewdness may be 
e- necessary sometimes in dealing with the world!” said the deacon. And, 
ut climbing jato the buggy with unusual alacrity, he whipped away at an ex- 
traordinary rate of speed. 
Ff. T. Trowbridge. 
“ PPL RRS 8 
y RUBBING THE FIRE-TONGS. 
“ A CHILD’S round face in the tongs ; 
L She is rubbing the brasses bright, 
P ; While merry old-fashioned nursery-songs 
She croons with a child’s delight. 
s 
She sees in the glittering sphere 
d Her broadened baby-face 





Smiling back on itself with a wordless cheer, 
- And filling the globe-like space. 


Little friend, by my name once known, 
I am rubbing the tongs to-day ; 

But the face that I gaze on you would not own, 
It has lost your child-look gay. 


O, your world was golden and glad: 

Your happy heart was enough, 

Though that and the sunshine were all you had, 
And earth underfoot was rough. 


But one thing I learned from you 

"I have not forgotten quite ; 

No pleasanter work can a mortal do 
Than to keep one small world bright. 


And, thinking about you, dear, 
The face in the tongs has smiled. 

In a dream I went back to your shining sphere, 
And played with myself, a child. 





Lucy Larcom. 
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OUR LITTLE WOMAN. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


i. is always a great disappointment to me to become very much interested 

in a story, and when it is finished, and the book or magazine put away, 
to sit down and remember that it was n’t a word of it true. I cannot say 
if other people mind it as much as I do. But I always feel as if I had had 
my trouble —of reading it, I mean — for nothing ; and feel a kind of temper 
about it, and am glad that I was n’t invited to the heroine’s wedding. 

For this reason partly, I suppose, I have always wanted to tell somebody 
the story of my cousin Lois McQuentin. It is a plain kind of every-day 
story in some respects, like washing-day or baking-day, and nobody was 
murdered or shipwrecked or married from beginning to end of it; and yet, 
I suppose because I knew it as it went along, and made a part of it in a 
certain way myself, it interested me more than any novel that I ever took 
from Loring’s in my life. 

Now it did n’t interest me in the least, to begin with; and that is the best 
of it, to my mind. It is so pleasant to stumble on an interest in the last 
place you would look into for one! Especially, I think, in the spring, when 
the concert season is over, and Cambridge is as dull as a Scotch winter, and 
house-cleaning about, and the walking sloppy, and when one isn’t sure 
whether it is worth while to have been born at all. I’ve never been sure 
about that in the spring, since we came to Cambridge. 

It all began with a letter from Aunt McQuentin. Aunt McQuentin was 
Lois’s mother. She married a Scotchman, who was lost at sea on a trip 
home to the old country for his health, years and years ago. I never saw 
him. We called her aunt, because mother insisted upon it; but she was n’t 
mother’s own sister at all, but only father’s half-sister ; and father has been 
dead so long that that did n’t seem to count for anything at all. And then 
we had n’t seen her for I don’t know how many years. I remember she 
spent a Sunday with us once, when Mary Alice and I were little, and that 
Mary Alice made fun of her up stairs for wearing such a big bonnet and 
straight collars. Lois I had never seen in my life. 

Mary Alice and I had been in town the day the letter came. We had 
been in to match fringes, and so were quite worn out, from trotting all 
through Tremont Row to find something cheap, and never finding it, and 
having to come to Winter Street, and a dollar a yard at last, and then not 
within three shades of it, either. Mary Alice’s was ashes-of-roses, I remem- 
ber, with a Bismarck underskirt ; two rows and a fold. Mine was just to 
fix up an old mauve with a miserable alpaca ; we never get our new dresses 
the same year. We were very late about spring suits that season. 

And so we came home ; somehow it all made an impression on me, in 
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the light of the letter, in that curious way in which things that have no 
connection with another thing will often run into it and form a part of it 
in looking back, — like water-colors rubbed too near each other on a pretty 
porcelain palette, I sometimes think; you put down one color, and forget 
it, and put down another; and when you look there is a new color, and it 
is neither and it is both of the old ones at once. Well, and so we came 
home all drabbled and blue, and dragged ourselves slowly up Perry Street 
without talking. Mary Alice had pulled off two feet of her lowest ruffle 
in stepping from the horse-car, and held it festooned up across her arm 
with a paper of whalebones and zephyr knitting-needles run through to keep 
it from slipping off. And we met Tom Lawrence at a corner. And that 
made her cross. And I laughed, for I could n’t help it, and that made her 
crosser. And between us, when mother let us in, I believe we could have 
bitten the chimney off, if we had tried. 

This may have been the reason why the letter sounded so. Perhaps if 
we had come in on a dry, bright day, and Mary Alice had had on her 
American silk to meet Tom in, and my feet hadn’t been wet, and we had 
matched the fringes, it would have struck us in a different way, — in the kind 
of way I’ve spent hours in wishing to myself that it had struck me from 
the very first. 

But at any rate, when mother said, “Girls!” I knew in a minute that 
something was up, and I felt in a minute that it was something which I 
could n’t and should n’t and would n’t like. 

“Girls,” said mother again, “I have had a letter from your Aunt Mc- 
Quentin.” 

“ Ah!” said Mary Alice, pulling off her sandal wrong side out. 

“ She wants to come here,” said mother. 

“Oh!” said I. 

“ My dear /” said mother. 

“ What for?” said I. Not that I meant to be as ugly as I sounded. 

“She wants to come here,” said mother, “ to stay two or three weeks ; 
perhaps longer.” 

- Mary Alice, with her other sandal doubled up under her foot, shuffled 
across the room, took the letter from mother, and read it aloud. 


“ Newsury, Sunday night. 

“ My DEAR SISTER-IN-LAW: I am in great trouble, and have no relative 
in the world but yourself to come to. I have a tumor on my left side. I 
have suffered a great deal from it fora year. Last week I went to a doctor, 
and he told me that I must go to the Massachusetts General Hospital and 
have it cut out. At least, he says they will tell me if it can be cut out. If 
it cannot, I must die of it before harvest-time. If it can be cut out, I must 
have somewhere to go after the healing has begun. They will not keep 
me at the hospital after I am well enough to go. If I am incurable, they 
will not keep me at all. I am in great trouble. I must give up my place 
immediately. The work of a housekeeper is too hard for any one in my 
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condition at present. I suffer almost constant pain. I cannot knead bread, 
nor do other things for which I am paid. My employers are sorry for me, 
but they are not related to me, and I could not expect them to do anything 
forme. I have laid up a little money. It will pay my way at the hospital. 
I suffer so much pain, that I do not know but I may die at any time. I 
cannot tell. I am afraid sometimes of dying before I have seen Lois. I 
have never told Lois. I wish I knew of somebody who would write and 
tell her. I suppose I must do it myself. If my husband were alive, I 
should not feel so about it. I do not know what todo. My dear sister-in- 
law, shall I be too much of a burden in your family, if Lois and I should 
stay with you for a few weeks after the operation is over? I dread the 
operation. Lois will take care of me. I will not thus make you any more 
extra trouble than I can help. I should not intrude if I had a home. I 
wish my husband had lived to help me through this day. Lois is at Lynn, 
in a shoe-shop. I must write to Lois to-night. She will come on. I do 
not dread the operation so much as I dread to tell Lois. I have dreaded 
to ask this great favor of you. I have put it off for several months, dreading 
to ask it. But if I do not ask for kindness and favor at the hands of my 
kith and kin, I have nowhere else to turn. 

“I am, my dear sister-in-law, 

“ Yours truly, 
“ MARGARET MCQUENTIN.” 

“ Well!” said Mary Alice. 

“Well!” said I. 

“‘T am very sorry for her,” said mother. 

“ Of course,” said Mary Alice, “ but it’s just as inconvenient, for all that.” 

“ And then there’s house-cleaning. It’s the worst time she could pos- 
sibly have chosen. I declare, I think it is too bad!” I.said that. I am 
going to own it, honestly. I sat down by the register, and tried to dry my 
thoughts while I dried my feet, but one was just about as chilly and damp 
and surly and uncomfortable as the other. 

“It must be the weather !” said mother, looking up over her spectacles, 
and laying down Mary Alice’s open-work stocking which she was heeling 
and toeing. “If I didn’t suppose it was the weather, girls, I should send 
you both to bed without your suppers ! ” 

“So they must come then, must they?” said Mary Alice, with her mouth 
full of pins, tucking her ruffle along. 

“Of course they must !” said mother. 

So of course there was nothing more for us to say about it. Mary Alice 
and I talked it over after we had gone up stairs that night. 

“ Of course it must be dreadful to have such a thing,” said I. 

“ What thing ?” 

“ Why, a tumor.” 

“O yes, dreadful,” said Mary Alice, hunting for her crimping-pins ; “I 
never knew anybody connected with our family to have such a thing before. 
It does n’t seem a bit refined, I think.” 
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“I wonder how long Aunt McQuentin has been running round the coun- 
try as a housekeeper,” said I. 

“ That is n’t a circumstance!” said Mary Alice. “Not a circumstance, 
beside a shoe-shop! I do think to take a girl right out of a Lynn shoe- 
shop, and make a cousin of her in your own house, is asking too much of 
anybody !” 

“ She ’ll wear a red feather, I suppose; and a cotton velvet sacque, and 
dirty ermine furs.” 

“Tf she does n’t have pink hair-ribbons and green gloves and a purple 
gauze veil, you may think yourself well off,” said Mary Alice, disappearing 
behind the cloud that she made of her pretty pale hair — it was every braid 
her own — in frizzing it out before she crimped it up for the night. 

“T wonder if it zs the weather,” I said, thinking about it, while I was 
brushing the thick black Boston mud off from my underskirt. “It seems 
so ugly to be talking so.” And so it did. 

I woke up in the night, and thought of it again. The moon was up, and 
the room was full of a quiet, solemn light. It always gives me a solemn 
feeling to wake and find the moon shining in my bedroom in the middle 
of the night. It was growing cool and damp, I found, and I found that 
mother had been in while we were asleep, and thrown the little plaid shoul- 
der robe, that was made of Mary Alice’s old green silk, across us both. 

I don’t know why this should have made me think of Aunt McQuentin. 
But it did And of Lois. And of working in a shoe-shop every day; and 
of your mother’s being a housekeeper, and of living quite away from her, 
and of knowing so little how she was, and if she missed you, and if she 
loved you, or if you loved her. And of what it was like to be mother and 
daughter in one blessed house. And of never knowing that she had a 
tumor. And of being written to, one day, and of finding it all out in one 
minute as you stood with the letter in your hand. And of coming on to 
meet her. And of having no home in all the world. And of coming to a 
house where two silly, ugly girls — 

“Hannah?” said Mary Alice, sleepily. For I had been sitting up in 
bed to look at the moonlight, and to think these thoughts, and had half 
waked her too. “Hannah, if it were n’t for one thing, I don’t believe I 
should feel so dreadfully about Lois McQuentin’s coming here.” 

“ What’s that ?” said I. 

“Why, I suppose she will be round in the parlor,” said Mary Alice, more 
distinctly, and sitting up against the pillow, too. 

“ That ’s no worse than a red feather and a purple veil, I’m ‘sure,” said I. 
“I should n’t grudge her being in the parlor if she’s got to come.” 

“No, but — it ’s — being round in — the evening, you know,” said Mary 
Alice. “If anybody should happen to come in.” 

“Oh!” said I, “But I wouldn’t be ashamed of her, I’m sure,” said I, 
growing very grand and virtuous to myself. “If I Aada poor relation that 
worked in a shoe-shop, I should as lief Tom Lawrence should know it as 
that he should n’t.” 
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“Well, yes,” said Mary Alice, “it is n’t exactly that. But— you know — 
well, mother always goes to sleep in the rocking-chair, and you’re off, and 
if you ’re not, I don’t mind you. But to have two strange relations sitting 
round! I never shall have another nice call from Tom till they ’re gone, — 
never !” 

And I think, as a general thing, when a girl with the pretty, pale hair 
that Mary Alice has is ugly and inhospitable about people, you may be 
sure that there is a good reason for it somewhere, that you have n’t found 
out. It’s different with me. When I feel ugly, I am ugly, and if the 
weather does n’t excuse it, nothing does. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was one of Patty’s “ privileges ” — that was our girl — not to go to the 
door on ironing-day. Mother was washing the dishes, and Mary Alice was 
taking her music-lesson, and I was just buttoning my gloves to go into town ; 
so, when the door-bell rang, it fell to me to answer it. This was on Tues- 
day noon, just a week from the day that Aunt McQuentin’s letter came to 
Perry Street. 

Now I was in a hurry to catch the Main Street car, and to get in and 
out again before dinner, for I had kept “Stars and Thunderbolts” out of 
Burnham’s four days too long already, and eight cents is something to think 
about, to a girl with my spending-money. Besides, it was coming up an 
easterly storm, and I wanted “ Shadow and Substance ; or, The Earl’s Great- 
Grandmother,” before it began. I always like a new novel in an easterly 
storm. So I was hurrying out of the door, with my parasol and hand-bag, 
as if I had not heard the bell ring at all. Of course I should be very much 
surprised at finding anybody upon the doorstep ; and of course it would 
be evident that I was trying to catch a car; and all without being impolite 
in the least. 

But when it came to the point, I was surprised, —all over. A lady in 
black stood on the doorstep, leaning against one of the portico pillars 
heavily. At first I said “a lady”; then I said “a wonian”; then I said, 
“no, a lady” again before either she had spoken or I. And she had on 
an old alpaca without a morsel of trimming, too, and a blanket shawl. 

“Is your mother at home to-day?” she asked me slowly ; so slowly that 
I had time to collect my wits. 

Of course it was Aunt McQuentin. I asked her in, as politely as I could, 
for I heard the eleven-twenty car jingling down the street, and to save me, 
I could n’t help thinking that I had got to wait twenty minutes longer, and 
what a pity it was. ; 

Her face flushed the least, least bit in the world, when I asked her in. 
She had been very pale before. I went to call mother, and I went to tell 
Mary Alice, and it was n’t till I had come back into the parlor again, that 
I realized how very pale she was. She was lying on the sofa with her 
bonnet off, and her eyes shut, and mother was sitting by her with a fan. 
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“Hannah!” said mother, speaking up in her quick way, “a glass of 
water! And tell Patty to put on the teapot. Your aunt is tired out.” 

“So this is the beginning of it!” I thought this, when I heard Patty 
scold, and when I overfilled the tumbler, and the water trickled down in 
a dozen little streaks over the front breadth of my overskirt, and stained 
and changed the color of my glove. But I would n’t have said it, not even 
to Mary Alice, when I came back and saw Aunt McQuentin’s face once 
more. 

But I did say to Mary Alice out in the entry, “She looks like an oak- 
tree.” 

“She looks sick enough,” said Mary Alice, “if that’s what you mean.” 

That was n’t exactly what I meant. It was the lines and wrinkles and 
ruggedness about her that I meant. Mother was so smooth; and Mary 
Alice was so fair; the difference between them struck me in a minute. 
But when I went on to tell Mary Alice that I had seen an oak-tree when 
a thunderstorm was over, that looked just so, she could n’t understand what 
I meant; and I didn’t altogether understand myself, and so I went back 
to say that if there were nothing more that I could do just now, I would go 
on to town and do my errands, and be back as soon as possible. 

Aunt McQuentin said, “O, are you going into Boston?” and then hesi- 
tated and stopped. But when mother said that I would be glad to do any- 
thing for her, if there were anything that she wanted done, it came out that 
she had left an umbrella at the hospital. 

“It cost a dollar and a quarter,” she said, smiling rather painfully, “and 
I’m afraid they would n’t think to give it to Lois. I was in pain, and I 
forgot it. It might be of use to Lois. I expected Lois in to meet me to- 
day; but she has n’t come. She will come to-morrow. But I’m afraid the 
hospital would be too much out of your way?” Of course the hospital was 
out of my way ; but of course I said that I would get the umbrella. 

It did not occur to me till I was half into town, to wonder if Aunt Mc- 
Quentin had been through the operation, and what they said to her at the 
hospital about it. 

“The Earl’s Great-grandmother” was n’t in the circulating library that 
day, for all my pains ; so I took out “The Countess’s Grandson ” instead, 
as the nearest thing to it; and “ The Viscount’s Doom; or, The Spectre 
of the Sofa-pillow,” for Mary Alice; and after I had run up to Jordan and 
Marsh’s to look at the upper-skirts, and into Whitney’s to price an afghan 
pattern, and into Childs’s to feel mortified to death that I could n’t spare the 
quarter to go into the gallery, and into Copeland’s for a little taffy, and into 
Churchill and Watson’s for a necktie, I went up to the hospital after Aunt 
McQuentin’s old umbrella ; and trouble enough it was, for I did n’t remem- 
ber the way, and it is so countrified to ask, and it was very muddy, and then 
I was half afraid of taking some dreadful disease ; I never go into a hos- 
pital or a prison or an asylum for anything, or an institution for anybody, 
if I can help it. 

And so I was sitting in the anteroom or reception-room or office or what- 
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ever it is they call it, with my dress tucked up from the floor about me, 
waiting for the clerk, if that is what they call him, to bring the umbrella, 
and thinking what a dreadful place it was, and how glad I was that / had n’t 
a tumor on my left side, when a girl came in and sat down beside me. 

We were alone in the room just then, and having nothing else to do, I 
noticed this girl more than I might have done, as a general thing. She 
had on a long black waterproof cloak, and a brown straw hat trimmed with 
brown velvet, and brown lisle-thread gloves. She looked rather plain and 
poor, not at all stylish, but not old-fashioned either. She had short black 
hair, and the largest blue eyes I think I ever saw in my life. This was one 
thing which made me notice her. The heroine of “ Stars and Thunderbolts ” 
had black hair and blue eyes, and I had been wishing that I had myself for 
a week. The girl had a thin mouth, which she had shut closely together, 
and a line between her eyes as if she had a headache or some dreadful pain. 
She did not notice me at all, but sat looking straight before her at the 
opposite wall of the room. 

When the clerk came in with the umbrella, the girl jumped up. She said 
something which I did not hear, in a voice which I did not know what to 
make of. She seemed to be talking, as she was looking, straight and stiff, 
at the opposite wall. 

“T ll attend to youin amoment,” said the clerk. The girl sat down again. 

I was just pulling up my dress into my elastic at the door, when a sound 
and a word struck me both at once. The sound was a long, low cry, or 
exclamation, or groan, from the girl in the waterproof; and the word was 
a name which the clerk spoke. 

For the decimal fraction of a second I believe I thought I would go right 
on. For less time than it takes to think it now I believe I thought I 
would n’t own to being cousin to a Lynn shoe-shop before that clerk. Then 
I was so ashamed of myself that I would have owned to being her grand- 
mother if I could, and I stopped just where I was, to hear the rest. 

“McQuentin?” the clerk was saying again in a business-like way, — 
“ Margaret McQuentin? yes; here to-day. Left just three hours ago!” 

“Oh!” said the girl in the waterproof, drawing a sharp breath ; “my train 
was late. I thought I should be:in time.” 

She stood up as she said this, and began nervously to fasten her water- 
proof about the throat, still looking straight at the opposite wall. 

“Any relation?” said the clerk, in that dreadful business way again, 
but looking at her, I thought, sharply and uneasily. 

“Tam her daughter. I came on from Lynn to meet her. But my train 
was late. What’s the matter with my mother ?” 

This question shot out from under the shop-girl’s brown hat in a high, 
imperious cry, like an officer’s order in the middle of a battle. 

“Now I think of it,” said the clerk, suddenly, “there was a note. The 
patient left a note for — Lois McQuentin? Is that your name?” 

“Tam Lois McQuentin. Where’s the note?” 

As if she had said, “ I am colonel of this regiment : about face!” But the 
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. poor little colonel had grown deadly pale, and the brown lisle-thread hand 
* which she had held out for the note shook piteously. 
“ Probably the note will explain it all,” said the clerk, still uneasily, but 
I in a soothing way. Lois read the note ; it dropped from her hand, —a bit 
ve of crumpled paper, roughly pencilled ; she picked it up; she turned her face 
h round with a puzzled motion. 
d “It only says she’s been and gone. It only gives me her address!” 
k “ Does n’t she tell you what is the matter with her, what she came’ to the 
* hospital for ?” 
” “No! Tell me yourself! Can’t you answer a question when you’re 
. asked? What’s the matter with my mother?” 
7" The clerk looked at me. I looked at the clerk. There was an instant’s 
Y silence. I heard a great hospital clock tick somewhere, and a little news- 
e boy crying a Traveller in the street, and the scanty patter of a few rain- 
drops that were falling, to herald the coming of the great storm. 
j “Why,” began the clerk, “I’m sorry to have to tell you, but your 
o mother — ” 
F Then it was that I went up. I went up and put both arms around her. 
I did not mind about the waterproof and the lisle-thread gloves. I forgot 
p the shoe-shop down in Lynn. I put both arms about her and looked down 
1 under the brown straw hat, and said, “ Lois McQuentin, I’m your cousin, 
: Hannah Colby. Your mother has a tumor on her side. She’s been in to 
:. see the doctors, and they can’t cure her, and she’s gone to my mother’s 
house.” For I knew then, as well as if the clerk had finished, how it was. 
t It seemed to me then, it seems to me now, so strange that Lois McQuen- 
[ tin never said one word. If it had been I, I should have cried out, or 
: run about the room, or fainted away, or done something ; or at least have 


asked a dozen questions. 

But Lois McQuentin never said one word. She stood looking at me in 
her straight, stiff way, as if I had been the hospital wall itself; there came 
a slow twitching for a minute all over her face ; then she dropped her eyes, 
and slowly turned away and towards the door. 

“Won't you rest a minute ?” said the clerk, coming up in a troubled way. 
“You may be faint if you go out into the air too suddenly.” 

“T never faint,” said Lois, in a dull voice. 

“TI understand there was no operation,” said the clerk, kindly, walking 
to the door with us as he spoke. “No operation and no pain or risk. Only 
the examination, and — the report.” 

“Yes,” said Lois in the same voice, “I understand.” 

She stopped a minute and looked blankly around ; did not seem to notice 
or remember me; passed her hand confusedly over her eyes, and walked 
out and down the hospital steps alone. 

“TI am going right home,” said I, hurrying after her ; “I will take you 
Straight to your mother. Just come with me, and don’t worry.” 

Lois looked at me for a moment, just as she had looked around the hos- 
pital ; then said slowly, “ Very well.” 
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I stopped the first car, and we got in. Lois sat down beside me, but still 
she never said one word. I told her that I had her mother’s umbrella, 
thinking that perhaps she would rather carry it herself, but she said only, 
“ Very well.” 

It had begun to rain by that time, very hard and very dismally. It was 
spattering in through an open window of the car upon Lois’s hat-ribbons, 
but she paid no attention to it; I shut the window for her, but she did not 
notice that. She sat quite still beside me the rest of the way out to Cam- 
bridge, looking right in front of her with those curious stiff eyes. An old 
lady sat opposite, in a sky-blue bonnet, with a mark across one eye, and 
I noticed that she thought Lois was looking at her, and that she got very 
angry about it. But Lois did not notice that. 

Without saying a word, we got out in the rain—the sky-blue old lady 
scowling after us —at our corner; and without a word Lois put up her 
mother’s old umbrella; and we walked together under it without a word, 
in the dreary drip and splash, up the street and home. Lois walked very 
fast. I could scarcely keep up with her, do the best I might; she walked 
right through the mud-puddles, and never held up her dress, or seemed to 
see that she was wet. When I said that this was the house, she said, “ Very 
well,” again, but nothing more. 

Mary Alice let us in, and was quick enough and kind enough not to seem 
a bit surprised. She spoke up, just as if Lois had always lived there, 
knowing in a minute who it was. 

“Your mother’s up stairs. Yes, right up here ; I'll show you the way.” 

I tried to get Lois to take her wet cloak off, but she would not stop. 
She was up the stairs before I could think, and into the spare room, foi- 
lowing the faint sound of her mother’s voice, with her head held down as 
I have seen hunting-dogs sometimes, following a scent. 

Mary Alice and I came slowly after, not knowing what to do. 

When we came to the door of the spare room we stopped. Lois was on 
the bed in her mother’s arms. She had laid her cheek against her mother’s 
cheek, and her arms about her mother’s neck. She had broken out into 
a fit of crying, — as any other girl would cry, — but she made a dry, choked 
sound, and there was n’t a tear on her face. If she said anything, — and I 
think she did, — I could not make it out. But I saw Aunt McQuentin, cry- 
ing too, and smiling all the while, put up her hand and stroke Lois’s face ; 
and I heard her saying, “Little woman! little woman! There, there, 
mother’s little woman! Don’t, dear, mind so much!” 

And then my mother said, very fast, “Come, girls, come away!” and 
took Mary Alice and me out with her, and shut the door. 

When we went to bed that night, Mary Alice told me what mother had 
just told her, and what I had been thinking of and wondering about. 

Aunt McQuentin must die ; how soon or how late nobody could tell ; 
and she and Lois were to stay with us in the spare room till it was all over. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
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still 
ella, 
nly, THE SCHOOLMISTRESS IN SIAM. 
_ nv years ago Mrs. Leonowens, an English woman, had the courage to 
ns, accept the situation of governess to the wives and children of the King 
oo of Siam; and she has written an interesting account of her life in that 
wel strange country. 
old Her trials began almost at the moment of her arrival, with her little boy, 
ne in the port of the Siamese capital. 
hid A fantastic gondola, “fashioned like a dragon,” came alongside the little 
Siamese steamer, and a brown, shiny, half-naked official mounted the side, 

idy and stepped upon the deck with an air of haughtiness and command that 
we contrasted oddly with his scanty attire. He was followed by a number of 
ee attendants, who immediately prostrated themselves behind him, squatting 
ty like toads and putting their noses to the deck, as if he had been the god 
we they worshipped. 
sa This was his Majesty’s Prime Minister, Chow Wongse,—the greatest 
7 man in the kingdom. 

“ Are you the lady who is to teach the royal family ?” he asked through 
- an interpreter. 
” “Tam.” 
. “Have you friends in Bangkok ?” 

“No; I ama stranger here.” 
Pp. “ What then will you do? Where will you sleep to-night ?” 
- “Indeed I cannot tell,” the lady replied. “But I understood from his 
“ Majesty’s letter that a residence would be provided for me.” 

“His Majesty cannot remember everything!” growled the Prime Minis- 

ter. The interpreter added, “ You can go where you like.” And away went 

“ master and slaves. 
1 Well might the English woman be amazed at such treatment ! + Friend- 
: less, a foreigner, amid strange scenes, in the city of a despot whose will 
; was law, she clasped her child to her heart, and for a moment, we may well 


believe, wished herself safe back in her English home. 

) To add to her fears, all was confusion about her. It was evening; the 
i river was alive with all sorts of queer boats and vessels, — junks, canoes, 
; gondolas, proas, rafts, sails, oars, paddles, —and the air was filled with 
the wild shouts and cries of a half-naked population that seemed almost to 
live in the water. 

She was preparing to spend the night with her child on the deck of the 
little steamer, in the midst of flying clouds of coal-dust and the screams of 
coolies, when a gondola, in which appeared a hearty English face, passing 
near, was hailed, and Captain B—— came on board. In him she found 
truly a “friend in’ need.” He took her off in his gondola; and soon the 
scene changed from coal-dust and confusion to dream‘like sweetness and 
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The King of Siam. 


beauty. Bangkok is a sort of Oriental Venice. But it is more wonderful 
than Venice, in the manner in which it is built upon the water. It is —at 
least a large part of it is — a floating city. When it first became the capital 
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A Siamese Princess. 


of Siam, the houses were built on the banks of the river; but, owing to the 
ravages of the cholera, one of the kings commanded the people to build on 
the river itself. Greater cleanliness, and a charming picturesqueness of 
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appearanee, were the result. Now the city has two hundred thousand 
floating dwellings and shops, and a million inhabitants. 

The houses are of wood, tastefully adorned, built on rafts of bamboo. 
These are linked together with chains, and moored to great piles planted 
in the bed of the stream. Two or three rows of these strange floating 
structures extend for miles along the river. This is the Broadway of the 
city, on which the inhabitants move in boats and on rafts, instead of using 
wheeled vehicles, as we do in our streets. “To every little water-cottage 
a canoe is tethered for errands and visits.” Even the houses on the river- 
banks are raised on piles, to be above the reach of high water. 

The river, naturally, swarms with boats. These are of numerous fash- 
ions, some strangely fantastic. The gondola resembles that of Venice, and 
is used for exercise and pleasure. Another very common craft has a little 
square house with windows amidships, large enough to accommodate a 
whole family. Boats of this kind answer in place of trucks and express 
wagons, and are often piled with merchandise. There are innumerable 
smaller boats: “the stranger is beset by a flotilla of river pedlers, shrilly 
screaming the praises of their wares ; while here and there, in the thick of 
the bustle and scramble and din, a cunning, quick-handed Chinaman, in a 
crank canoe, ladles from a steaming caldron his savory chow-chow soup, 
and serves it out in small white bowls to hungry customers, who loll upon 
their oars” to enjoy it. 

Besides the great thoroughfare of the river, numerous canals intersect 
the city, and form avenues of communication with the country. It is in 
fact a country of canals; and in the rainy season, from June to August, the 
whole land is like a sea, in which towns and villages “show like docks con- 
nected by drawbridges, with little islets of groves and orchards.” 

Night is the sedson of life and excitement with the inhabitants of the 
floating city. In the heat of noonday, it suddenly drops asleep; perfect 
silence reigns ; men, women, and children are hushed in their afternoon 
nap. The only sound that breaks the drowsy stillness is the rippling of 
the river as it ebbs and flows. But at three in the afternoon comes the 
refreshment of the daily sea-breeze, and the city awakes from its torpor. 

As evening comes on, “the city is hung with thousands of covered lights 
that illuminate the wide river from shore to shore. Lamps and lanterns 
of all imaginable shapes, colors, and sizes combine to form a fairy spectacle 
of enchanting brilliancy and beauty. The floating tenements and shops, the 
masts of vessels, the tall, fantastic pagodas and minarets, and, crowning 
all, the walls and towers of the Grand Palace, flash with countless charming 
tricks of light, and compose a scene of more than magic novelty.” 

Into the midst of such a scene, which she has described so well, the Eng- 
lish governess, with her boy in her arms, was carried in her new friend’s 
gondola. “Larger boats, in an endless variety of form and adornment, with 
prows high, tapering, and elaborately carved, and pretty little gondolas and 
canoes, passed us continually at right and left, yet amid so many signs of 
life, motion, traffic, the sweet sound of the rippling waters alone fell on the 
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ear. No rumbling of wheels, nor clatter of hoofs, nor clangor of bells, nor 
roar and scream of engines, to shock the soothing fairy-like illusion.” 

Captain B—— could not take her directly to his home, because his wife 
was at the theatre and had the house-keys in her pocket! So it happened 
that, on her first evening in Bangkok, the Englishwoman went, with her 
boy asleep in her arms, to see a funny little Frenchman perform feats of 
jugglery and ventriloquism, to the astonishment and delight of a Siamese 
audience. 

The next morning she was sent for, and taken in the Prime Minister’s 
boat to the palace of his Excellency. This she found abounding in carvings 
and gildings, elegant in design and color, that harmonized in pleasing effects 
with the luxurious draperies that hung in rich folds from the windows. The 
saloons were “all carpeted, candelabraed, and appointed in the most costly 
European fashion. A superb vase of silver, embossed and burnished, 
stood on a table inlaid with mother-of-pearl and chased with silver.” Flow- 
ers of great variety filled the rooms with their fragrance. On every side 
were rare vases, jewelled cups and boxes, and dainty statuettes. 

In the midst of all this splendor the Prime Minister suddenly appeared, 
in his half-barbaric costume of the night before, and accosted her in English 
with “Good morning, si7/ Take a seat, sir /” 

She had her child with her ; and the little fellow was terrified at the great, 
dark, stern official’s strange manners. He began to cry, and hid his face in 
his mother’s lap, pleading to be taken home. “Come home, mamma! why 
don’t you come home? I don’t like that man!” Then he would look up 
shyly, peep at the Prime Minister, and, frightened, hide his face again. 

Perhaps the boy was overawed by the mysterious actions of the slaves. 
These squatted before their lord with their noses to the floor, until at some 
muttered word from him, they rose to their knees, still keeping their eyes 
fixed on the carpet, crawled backwards to the steps, bobbed their heads 
and shoulders, sprang to their feet and ran. 

After a brief interview, the Prime Minister retired, and the governess was 
shown to an apartment which opened upon a quiet piazza, shaded by fruit 
trees, and overlooking a small artificial lake stocked with pretty, sportive 
fish. But hardly was she installed there, when the ladies of the household, 
including the Prime Minister’s numerous wives, rushed in upon her through 
the half-open door, with screams of laughter. These creatures, shut out 
from the world, were as full of curiosity as children. They scrambled 
eagerly to touch her, to look at her, to embrace her, all chattering in shrill 
Siamese, “like a bedlam of parrots.” Nearly all were young, and, with 
their symmetry of form and delicacy of feature, might have been positively 
attractive but for their ingeniously ugly mode of clipping the hair and black- 
ening the teeth. The youngest were hardly more than fourteen years old. 
The oldest were hideous and repulsive. All were richly attired, and attended 
by slaves prostrating themselves at a distance.’ 

At a later day the governess was presented to the king. We shall not 
dwell upon the splendor of the royal palace. A flood of light sweeping 
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through the spacious hall of audience displayed a throng of noblemen in 
waiting. Ranged on the carpet were many prostrate, mute, and motionless 
forms, and the visitor felt a funny impulse to step over their heads ! 
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Her reception was droll enough. His Majesty came forward, petulantly 
crying out, ““ Who? who? who?” 

“The English governess, engaged for the royal family,” was duly intro- 
duced. The king shook hands with her, and immediately began to march 
up and down before her like a soldier. Suddenly he halted, and, pointing 
his long forefinger at her, demanded in English, which he spoke and wrote 
in a very comical fashion, — “ How old shall you be ?” 

Now a woman does n’t like to tell her age, even to a king. Or, even 
though she has no objection to telling it, she does n’t like to be questioned 
impertinently by anybody. So our Englishwoman answered demurely, 
“ One hundred and fifty years old!” 
~ He looked astonished for a moment, then coughed, then laughed, and 
finally asked, “ In what year were you borned ?” 

“In 1788!” 

His Majesty coughed again, and looked strangely puzzled. These were 
manners such as no Oriental monarch was ever accustomed to! After a 
pause, he said, “ How many years shall you be married ?” 

“For several years, your Majesty !” 

At that, appearing to relish the joke at last, he cried out, “How many 
grandchildren shall you now have? Ha, ha! How many? how many? Ha, 
ha, ha!” 

He then seized her hand, and dragged her, with her little boy, “through 
several sombre passages, along which crouched duennas, shrivelled and 
grotesque, and many youthful women, covering their faces as if blinded by 
the splendor of the passing Majesty.” He stopped before a curtained re- 
cess, and, drawing aside the hangings, disclosed a lovely, child-like form, — 
a young woman, who bashfully hid her face, while he took her hand and 
placed it in that of the governess. : 

“This is my wife, the Lady T4lap,” he said. “She desires to be educated 
in English. You shall educate her for me.” 

Both ladies were. pleased with the arrangement. “I have sixty-seven 
children,” then said his Majesty; “you shall educate them, and as many 
of my wives as may wish to learn English. And I have much correspond- 
ence in which you shall assist me ; — I have much difficulty for reading and 
translating French letters. Furthermore I have by every mail foreign let- 
ters whose writing is not easily read by me; you shall copy in round hand 
for my readily perusal thereof.” 

And as his Majesty had a mania for letter-writing, there was a prospect 
of the lady’s having her hands full! 

The king was a whimsical, learned, passionate, philosophical, unreason- 
able despot, accustomed to cringing obedience from every one. At a second 
interview, he told the governess that she was to reside in the palace. To 
this she objected, having been promised a separate residence. He flew 
into a rage. “I do not know I have promised. I know nothing but 
you are pur servant. You sha// live in palace!“ he screamed, — “you 
shall 1” 
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This was the beginning of a series of troubles, the king insisting, and 
the governess maintaining her Englishwoman’s rights. At last the king of 
all Siam had to give in to her. But even then her private residence was 
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made so wretched to her and her little boy, and so dangerous even, that it 
was hoped for a long while that she would move into the palace. 

At last “school” began. 

The royal residence is on an island, occupied exclusively by the palaces, 
gardens, temples, and citadel of the king. This quarter forms a city by 
itself. Hither the schoolmistress was conveyed in a royal barge rowed by 
slaves. She was escorted by slave girls to a beautiful temple embowered 
in a grove of orange and palm trees, where she was received by the king. 
He clapped his hands lightly, and instantly the hall was filled with female 
slaves. At a word from him they bowed their heads and retired, but re- 
turned immediately, some with boxes containing books, slates, pens, and 
pencils, others with lighted tapers and vases filled with white lotos flowers, 
which they set down before gilded chairs. 

At a signal from the king, the priests chanted a hymn; and then a burst 
of music announced the entrance of the princes and princesses, the future 
pupils of the school. They advanced in the order of their ages, and pros- 
trated themselves before the king. He took by the hand the eldest, a beau- 
tiful princess with soft features and dreamy eyes, and presented her: she 
took both the teacher’s hands, bowed, touched them with her forehead, and 
stepped aside. So each in turn was introduced. A strange opening of a 
school, was it not ? 

After the royal children had had their first lesson in the English alphabet, 
a number of the royal wives were brought in, to be taught like the rest. 
But they were not so well behaved as the children. They chatted and gig- 
gled, and fingered the teacher’s hair and dress, collar, belt, and rings. One 
put on her English hat and cloak, and promenaded the pavilion. Another 
put on her veil and gloves, to the delight of the little ones. All was mis- 
chief, fun, and confusion, till a duenna entered and restored order. 

Mrs. Leonowens passed six years in the Siamese capital, teaching the 
royal wives and children, acting as the king’s private secretary, and some- 
times quarrelling with him in the cause of justice and her own English- 
woman’s rights. For a full account of her strange experiences in school 
and harem we must refer our readers to the book * itself; and content our- 
selves with giving, in another number, a few glimpses of “ Scenes in Siam.” 





* The English Governess at the Siamese Court: being Recollections of Six Years in the Royal 
Palace at Bangkok. By Anna Harriette Leonowens. [llustrated. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
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THE BLIND LAMB. 


" WAS summer, and softly the ocean 
Sang, sparkling in light and heat, 
And over the water and over the land 
The warm south-wind blew sweet. 


And the children played in the sunshine, 
And shouted and scampered in glee 

O’er the grassy slopes, or the weed-strewn beach, 
Or rocked on the dreaming sea. 





They had roamed the whole bright morning, 
The troop of merry boys, 

And in they flocked at noontide, 
With a clamor of joyful noise. 


And they bore among them gently 
A wee lamb, white as snow; 

And, “O;mamma, mamma, he’s blind! 
He can’t tell where to go. 


“And we found him lost and lonely, 
And we brought him home to you, 

And we’re going to feed him and care for him!” 
Cried the eager little crew. 


“ Look, how he falls over everything ! ” 
And they set him on his feet, 

And aimlessly he wandered, 
With a low and mournful bleat. 


Some sign of pity he seemed to ask, 
And he strove to draw more near, 
When he felt the touch of a human hand, 
Or a kind voice reach his ear. 


They tethered him in a grassy space 
Hard by the garden gate, 

And with sweet fresh milk they fed him 
And cared for him early and late. 


But as the golden days went on, 
Forgetful the children grew, 

They wearied of tending the poor blind lamb, 
No longer a plaything new. 















The Blind Lamb. 


And so each day I changed his place 
Within the garden fence, 

And fed him morn and noon and eve, 

And was his Providence. 


And he knew the rustle of my gown, 
And every lightest tone, 

And when he heard me pass, straightway 
He followed o’er stock and stone. 


One dark and balmy evening, 

When the south-wind breathed of rain, 
I went to lead my pet within, 

And found but a broken chain. 


And a terror fell upon me, 
For round on every side 

The circling sea was sending in 
The strength of the full flood-tide. 


I called aloud and listened, 
I knew not where to seek; 

Out of the dark the warm wet wind 
Blew soft against my cheek, 


And naught was heard but the sound of waves 
Crowding against the shore. 

Over the dewy grass I ran, 
And called aloud once more. 


What reached me out of the distance ? 
Surely, a piteous bleat ! 

I threw my long dress over my arm, 
And followed with flying feet. 


Down to the edge of the water, 
Calling again and again, 

Answered so clearly, near and more near, 
By that tremulous cry of pain! 


I crept to the end of the rocky ledge, 
Black lay the water wide ; 

Up from among the rippling waves 
Came the shivering voice that cried. 


I could not see, but I answered him ; 
And, stretching a rescuing hand, 

I felt in the darkness his sea-soaked wool, 

And drew him in to the land. 
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And the poor little creature pressed so close, 

Distracted with delight, 
While I dried the brine from his dripping fleece 

With my apron soft and white. 


Close in my arms I gathered him, 
More glad than tongue can tell, 

And he laid on my shoulder his pretty head ; 
He knew that all was well. 


And I thought as I bore him swiftly back, 
Content, close-folded thus, 

Of the Heavenly Father compassionate, 
Whose pity shall succor us. 


I thought of the arms of mercy 
That clasp the world about, 

And that not one of His children 
Shall perish in dread and doubt. 


For He hears the voices that cry to him, 
And near his love shall draw; 
With help and comfort he waits for us, 
The Light and the Life and the Law! 
Celia Thaxter. 





CTEGORDOOD I> 


SNAP’S REVENGE. 


NCE there lived a happy little family. Now a little family means papa, 

mamma, Lulu, and Snap. Papa and mamma were grown people, Lulu 

was a little girl, and Snap was a little dog. You may laugh at my calling 

Snap one of the family, but I only speak of him just as papa and mamma 
and Lulu would, if you should ask them who he was. 

Now Snap was a very wonderful dog: he could mind, and he could dis- 
obey ; he could understand all that was said to him, and he could perform 
tricks by the score. Snap was:a very little dog; he was a very broad dog; 
he was a very fat dog; he had long, shaggy, yellow hair, in which he took 
delight ; he had soft, flappy ears, of which he was very fond, and above all, 
or rather at the end of all, he had a beautiful bushy tail, which was his 
great and especial pride. 

Now Lulu had six dolls ; they were all of a size; they all resembled each 
other; and, so far as I know, they all behaved very much alike. Every night, 
with Snap’s assistance, the six dolls were all undressed. You ask. how Snap 
helped? Well, I will tell you. As fast as Lulu took off the clothes, she 
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would fold them and hand them to Snap, who, taking them in his mouth, 
would run to the little doll bureau, and, after opening the drawer with his 
teeth, would place each little garment very neatly and carefully inside. 
When all was ready, the six dolls were set up in a long row, for Lulu never 
thought it healthy for them to go to bed. Then every morning Snap would 
bring the clothes as fast as they were wanted, and would sit with his little 
head cocked on one side, watching with the most approved expression, as 
each little article was put on; and when the six dolls were all dressed, Snap 
would show his delight by the most violent wagging of that beautiful tail 
of his. So you see Snap was quite a remarkable little dog. But although 
he was generally so very good, sometimes he could be nearly as naughty 
as human beings often are. And now it becomes my sad duty to tell the 
tale of how a tail was lost, and the happiness of the little family for a time 
destroyed. 

One day Lulu was going somewhere, and she did not wish to take Snap, 
so when he began to follow her out of the room, she turned and said, “ Snap, 
you cannot go with me to-day.” Upon hearing which Snap set his little 
fat self down on the floor, and, lifting his snub nose high in the air, as 
pointedly as its exceeding flatness would allow, he uttered a most melan- 
choly howl, which was very disagreeable to hear. “Stop that noise, Snap!” 
cried Lulu; “mind me this minute!” she added, stamping her little foot. 
Instead of doing as he was told, Snap only uttered another howl, more 
dismal than before. “You are a naughty, naughty dog, and I will punish 
you well! You shall be locked in this room until I come back!” As Lulu 
said this, she rushed for the door; but Snap had no intention of staying 
inside. The very idea! A dog so smart as he to be locked up! He’d 
see! So he started as hard as he could scamper for the door. Now there 
was just one thing that Snap did not think of. For the first time in his life 
he forgot that he had a tail; so, although he got the whole of his little fat 
body outside, his tail was left behind, and, sad to relate, the door closed 
upon it with a fearful bang. Smash went the tail! How Snap yel/ed with 
rage and pain, and how Lulu screamed, and mingled her cries with Snap’s ! 

Mamma soon came, and with Lulu’s help carried the little dog into a 
room, to see what must be done. They tried all they could think of, 
but Snap only grew worse, and the next day papa decided that the poor, 
bruised tail would have to be cut off. Little Lulu felt dreadfully about it, 
and all the more so, because she saw that the loss of his tail made Snap 
cherish very hard feelings towards her. In course of time Snap got well, 
but I grieve to say he was even worse behaved than before. Like many 
human beings, he had failed to profit by the misfortune which his naughti- 
ness had brought upon him. No more would he allow Lulu to pet him; no 
more was he her companion ; and, most mournful of all, no more were the 
six dolls assisted by him to robe and unrobe. Poor Lulu! many were the 
tears she shed, but they did not better matters ; Snap was obstinate. 

One night the six dolls were set up as usual, in a row, in their ghostly white 
nightgowns ; but when Lulu got up in the morning, to her amazement one 
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was missing. Although she hunted the house over, no trace of the doll was 
to be seen, and at night, still wondering, she undressed and set up the 
remaining five. Morning dawned, and discovered four dolls sitting up stiff 
and white, but one was not. Still more perplexed, Lulu questioned papa, 
mamma, and all the servants, but no one had touched the dolls. The next 
morning but ¢hree were to be seen. This was too much for Lulu’s little 
tender heart; she burst into tears, and when at night she undressed her 
remaining children, she begged them, with many sobs, not to die, for she 
firmly believed that her lost ones Aad died, and departed from earth. Alas 
for the little mother! Morning came, but the dolls had all vanished! I 
will not try to tell you about Lulu’s grief; her tears were too many to be 
counted. I will only say that a week passed, with no news from the dolls. 

Meanwhile Snap’s conduct changed. He was observed to become more 
sociable, and would even have allowed Lulu to pet him, had she cared to 
do so; but at the same time there was a certain sheepishness about his 
manner, which was very unusual. One morning, just a week after the loss 
of her children, Lulu arose, and suddenly uttered a cry of mingled joy and 
horror at the sight which met her astonished eyes; there sat the six dolls 
in their long, trailing nightgowns, ghostly white no longer, for, shocking to 
relate, they were covered with mud from head to foot, their countenances 
were concealed by mud, their little hands were full of mud, and their poor 
nightgowns were discolored with mud and dripping with water. Lulu’s 
exclamation brought mamma to the spot, and as she opened the door in 
came Snap. His head and the remains of his tail were bent so low that 
they nearly met, and he rather rolled than ran to Lulu, and cast himself on 
his back at her feet, just as he often did when he wished to beg for mercy. 
Mamma could not help laughing, it was so funny! And advising Lulu to 
forgive Snap, she promised to explain it all. This Lulu was quite ready to 
do, she was so delighted by her children’s return ; and as soon as she had 
done hugging the six dolls, — in spite of their condition, — she petted Snap, 
to that worthy’s unbounded delight, and then ran to mamma to hear how 
it all came about. 

Mamma told her that when the first doll was missed she and papa sus- 
pected Snap; so they arose very early the next morning to watch him. 
Looking out of the window just as day was beginning to dawn, they saw 
the little fellow come out of the house with a doll in his mouth. Trotting 
swiftly along, he cast the poor thing into a large mud-puddle, in the back 
part of the yard. The next morning he did the same with another; and 
the next he carried out three dolls, one at a time. Evidently the little dog’s © 
conscience had troubled him, for at the end of a week he fished them all 
out, and reset them just as they were when he carried them off. 

Of course the dolls were spoilt; but papa made that all right by buying 
six new ones, —six always was Lulu’s idea of a proper-sized family, — and 
after this Snap assisted the little mother as gravely and dutifully as before, 
in her morning and evening care of her children, and once more there lived 
a happy little family. Thus ended Snap’s first and last revenge. 

Aunt Mollie. 
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CHICKAREE AND LITTLE HACKEE. 


HE jolliest, sauciest, busiest gamin of the woods is merry little Chick- 
aree, — the Hudson’s Bay squirrel, or, as he is more commonly known 
in New England, the red squirrel, or red barking squirrel. How he has 
ever acquired the thriftless reputation he has, I can hardly imagine. Ask 
almost any school-boy relative to the habits of squirrels and he will readily 
inform you, that while “chipmunks ” and gray squirrels lay up fine winter 
hoards of nuts and grain, the idle red squirrel never lays up any hoard, and 
consequently has to rough it winters, picking up a living almost anywhere. 
His being out, chickering around cold mornings, gnawing hemlock burs and 
eating frozen buds, looks as if he was rather “ hard put.” 
But this is not really the case. The red squirrel is out in the coldest 
weather simply because it prefers to be out. It is a hardier species than 





either the chipmunk or the gray squirrel. It is better clad, and fitted to 
live in more northern latitudes. Travellers tell us that they find the 
sprightly chickaree in Labrador, about Hudson’s Bay, and even on the 
shores of the Northern Ocean. It enjoys the clear cold winter mornings 
of New England, and hence comes out to frolic and make the frosty woods 
resound to its merriment. 

Not long ago, however, I entertained the same opinion of the red squirrel 
in common with all the other boys of the vicinity. Whenever we would 
come across a red squirrel in the winter, we used to sing out to him, 
“Hello, little frosty nose !” or “ Little cold toes! serves ye right! Better 
put by a few nuts next fall! ” 

The squirrel would skip up into a shaggy spruce and sit barking at us: 
we did n’t understand his lingo; but I suppose now that he was guffawing 
at our ignorance of his nice hoards. 

At last, reading some naturalist’s account of the red squirrel’s habits, I 
determined to find out about them for myself. There was one living on a 
neighboring hemlock ridge. I set myself to watch him. It was near the first 
of January, —a week of clear frosty weather with some four or five inches 
of snow. Every morning Chickaree would be out by sunrise, busy as a 
type-setter. Seeing that he had a good deal of business under a brush pile 
partially covered by the snow, I set to work, and, pulling aside the rubbish, 
dug up the leaves under it, when beneath a thick thatch, like that of a wood- 
lark’s nest, there rolled out a parcel of beechnuts mixed with acorns. There 
was no less than a quart; and the many shells scattered about showed that 
there had been more. 

Carefully gathering them up, I carried them home, and the next morning 
came over again to see where little Chickaree would get his breakfast. 
Stealing quietly along I espied him eating a bur or an acorn on the lower 
branch of a hemlock. Finishing this, he ran down the trunk and coursing 
along to a little shrubby spruce about a couple of feet in height, ran under 
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it, and presently emerged with an acorn, with which he repaired to an old 
beech standing near, the yellow leaves of which still clung to the frozen 
twigs. But I had not been the only watcher. As Chickaree sat nibbling 
ey At GA oy at his acorn, there came racing down 
ci \ “RSG” from the top of the tree a large northern 

o evs ld gray squirrel. Little Chickaree gave a 
great start and sat watching him. 

With just a glance up at him as he 
passed, the gray ran down the trunk and 
proceeded directly to the little spruce. 
He had been watching the red and was 
~ how robbing him. The red chickered 
and chattered and ran about in great 
My trouble. I could hear the gray digging 
>» and rustling under the little spruce ; and, 
* quietly cutting a switch, I tiptoed along 
> to it and stood ready. A moment later 
RA he bobbed out with an acorn, and I 
beS gave him a cut which knocked him over 
fairly but before I could grab him, he recovered and darted off. 

I next examined the spruce and found another hoard hidden in the leaves 
under it. These I removed; and a few more mornings after came over 
once more. Chickaree had moved down near the lower end of the ridge. 
After watching for nearly an hour, I saw him enter a hole at the root of 
an old decayed stump. Marking the place, I went to the house and getting 
an axe and a hoe came back. It was no great job to cut off the roots and 
push over the stump. Just as I was accomplishing this, however, the squir- 
rel dodged out and ran off with a great jabbering. I then dug down with 
the hoe, following the hole, and, at a distance of a. couple of feet, came to a 
nest of dry leaves and grass, behind which there was another larger hoard 
of acorns and beechnuts. Taking them out handful by handful, I filled all 
my pockets and my hat; and on reaching the house found that I had a four- 
quart measure nearly full. Altogether, the three hoards made almost six 
quarts. That they were all collected by this one squirrel I have no doubt, 
for I remember that during the fall I had on several occasions heard him 
dropping beechnut burs from the tops of the beeches by gnawing off the 
twigs and letting them fall to the ground, whence he could gather them up 
at leisure. Not content with one hoard this prudent little fellow had made 
three. Thinking it was rather too bad to rob so industrious an animal, I 
carried back half the nuts, put them in the hole and replaced the old stump 
over them. Seeing the original owner sitting rather despondingly in a 
neighboring tree, I trailed a handful along from the stump to the foot of it 
and informed him I had kept half for beating off his gray robber. 

In a neighboring maple grove there stands what in sugar-making neigh- 
borhoods is called a “sap-house,” a small building containing an arch over 
which are set the “ pans ” for boiling down sap into honey. Overhead there 
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Id is a sort of loft of rough boards, whereon are piled away, during the summer 
en and autumn, the hundreds of buckets that are used in March and April for 
1g catching the sap. The sap-house is only a few rods within the grove, which 
mm is fenced off from the adjacent field by a wide double wall; and along this 
rn wall on the field side there stands, according to New England custom, a 
a long row of apple-trees. One of these is a “French sweet,” and on the 
fall in question it bore remarkably full. 
e ‘ The week before the county fair the farmer, on whose land the tree and 
d grove were, in company with his boys, gathered the “ French sweets,” all 
e but four or five bushels, as they thought. And it being a hurrying time, 
s they did not go down after the rest till the week after the fair, — about a 
d fortnight later. Then yoking up the “brindles” they drove down the cart 
t to get the remainder of the “sweets ” before the cold nights should turn 
5 them “punky.” But the apples were gone! Only a few rotten ones on the 
; ground remained ! 
5 “ Somebody ’s stole ’em !” said the boys. 
r The old farmer stared about and said, “ Now that’s curis !” 
| They all saw a little red squirrel running along the wall, but the thought 
7 


of connecting him with the disappearance of the sweets never once occurred 
to any of them. So they drove home without their apples. 
But about a month later, just after the first snow, one of the boys hap- 
pened to be passing through the grove, and as a matter of course looked 
into the sap-house. He saw a large, plump-looking red squirrel sitting on 
an old barrel, —a tempting mark, you know, to throw an oil-nut at, which 
he happened to have in his hand. But he missed ; and the squirrel instantly 
ran up into the loft. Whereupon the boy catches up a pole and begins to 
prod it up through the cracks to scare him out. Immediately there came 
rattling down lots of dry apple “ chankings.” 
“ What’s this?” said the boy. “Got a nest, I guess.” So he climbs 
up by the rough timbers and braces into the loft, and lo! there stood fifteen 
# of the upright sap-buckets full of “ French sweets,” while in a sixteenth 
there was just the nicest, snuggest nest of leaves and dried grass that ever 
a squirrel need to have. 
“ By hokey !” exclaimed the boy. ‘“ Here’s what become of our French 
sweets.” 
There were over a barrel of them, and when we come to reflect that they 
were all brought from over in the field, within a fortnight, why, it looks to 
be a very fair job for a mere shiftless red squirrel! I thought so, at least. 


“ Chipmunks ” are not squirrels in a naturalist’s eyes. The naturalist 
places them in the genus Tamias not in the genus Sciurus. None of the 
squirrels proper have cheek pouches ; but all chipmunks are noted for their 
cheeks and the great loads they will carry in them. They differ from the 
true squirrel in many other particulars. The squirrels are noted for their 
agility in climbing trees ; while it is rare that one can drive little Hackee (as 
the boys call him) up higher than ten or fifteen feet from the ground. Of 
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its own accord it rarely mounts higher than the walls and fences. Its home 
is on the ground, and its nest is nearly always placed in the ground. 

Still, I apprehend that it will be a long time before the school-boy will 
cease to regard the chipmunk as a squirrel. Indeed, in the Eastern States 

- the name striped squirrel 1s as com- 
mon as any of its other familiar names. 
Yi Some years ago, in company with two 
“aN other boys, I formed a sort of joint stock 

eA. company for the purpose of digging out 
chipmunks. It was one of those period- 
& ical years when beechnuts are plenty. 
& Our original plan had been to gather 
some ten or a dozen bushels of the 
w, beechnuts to sell, by way of getting a 

- little spending money. But the chip- 
« munks were beforehand with us. It did 
seem as if there were a dozen squirrels 
to every tree! The whole wood re- 
sounded to their clucks and chuckles and 
chitters. We were no match for them 
nut-gathering. It did no good to try to kill them off. For every one we 
killed, a score came to his funeral. 

So we concluded to let them gather the nuts and then dig them out. 
There were hundreds of their holes all about. We had only to watch and 
see where they went in. But it was not every hole that could be dug out. 
We generally took those that were under old rotten roots or in hollow fallen 
trunks. It was too much work to dig them out of the ground, where fre- 
quently one may follow a hole ten feet without coming to the nest. I do 
not remember the exact number of holes we dug out; but it could not have 
been less than twenty. I recollect that we had in all sixty-three quarts of 
beechnuts as our spoil, — twenty-one quarts apiece. And the joke of it 
was, they were nearly all she//ed/ This was rather suggestive of squirrel’s 
mouth. But boys of ten and a dozen are not apt to be foolishly fastidious. 
We didn’t mind a little thing like that then; we just gave them a good 
rinse in scalding water and ate them without compunctions. We did not 
attempt to sell them, however. 

Last fall I had an opportunity of observing the habits of a striped squirrel 
more attentively. The little rogue was robbing a heighboring corn-crib, 
after the corn had been harvested. His hole was in the ground, in the 
side of a knoll about thirteen rods from the crib. A double wall, however, 
extended nearly the whole distance and greatly facilitated his route, since 
it served as an instant and sure retreat from any sudden attack. For three 
or four weeks the little fellow worked almost constantly and braved innu- 
merable dangers, — dangers that to him must have been of the most appall- 
ing sort. Nearly every day he would be watched for by one or more of the 
cats that lived about the premises. Seated on the top of the wall, they 
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would wait for him with great glassy eyes. Then, too, the boys used to 
stone him, and on one or two occasions they fired at him with an old pistol. 
Several times he only saved himself by dropping his corn and darting pre- 
cipitately into the wall. One of the cats by a sudden pounce and grab 
deprived him of nearly all his tail. After that he went it bob-tailed with 
the bare bone exposed where the skin and hair had slipped off. But nothing 
deterred or daunted him. Every day till the cold weather came, he would 
come up to run the gantlet to the crib. 

During the month of January following, there came a thaw of several 
days’ duration. The snow nearly all went off. Happening to cross the 
field one day, I espied the little pile of earth at the mouth of the squir- 
rel’s hole, and, recollecting his persevering labors in the fall, I felt a little 
curious to know how he was faring during the long winter. So, procuring 
a shovel, I fell to work to dig into his nest. The hole, which had been 
stopped from within at the entrance, descended almost perpendicularly for 
fully two feet, then turned off and continued with many windings, to avoid 
the stones, for seven or eight feet, rising a little nearer the surface. It was 
no light task, and I was near giving it up, when I came suddenly upon a 
large nest of dry mullein leaves and corn silk. The moment I stirred the 
nest, little Brown Eyes uttered a suppressed chitter and made an attempt to 
jump out. But I was too quick for him ; I caught him in my mittened hands, 
and put him into my coat pocket. The nest was full of corn “chankings,” 
but contained not more than a gill of whole kernels. On digging behind the 
nest, however, I struck into a noble hoard, which at once testified to last 
fall’s depredation. 

Getting a half-bushel measure and a tin quart, I proceeded to dip it up. 
There were between ten and eleven quarts ; all carried from the corn-crib 
thirteen rods off in the little rogue’s cheeks! Leaving three quarts, I took 
the remainder for my share. Then putting him back into the nest I ar- 
ranged the sods over it, and, filling in the dirt, left him to finish the winter 


as best he might. 
C. A. Stephens. 
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LITTLE lady so complete! 
As I behold to-night 
Thy rosy lips with smile so sweet, 
Thy little dainty slippered feet, 
Thy hair so golden bright, 


Back from the days far distant now, 
My memory recalls 
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The happy hours I used to know 
When I —’t was years and years ago— 
Was young, and played with dolls. 


An attic chamber low and broad, 
Roof sloping to the floor, 
Bare beams and rafters overhead, 
An apple-tree that greenly spread 
The window small before. 


In soft spring days, when to and fro 
The busy birds would pass, 

When the white blossoms fell like snow, 

And when the ripened fruit below 
Dropped on the fading grass, — 


’T was there we happy children played 
Together merrily ; 

Our treasured baby-house we made, 

With our own hands our dolls arrayed, 
A numerous family. 


Not like thee, rosy-cheeked and fair, 
With eyes in sleep to close, 
But wooden-featured, bald, and bare ; 
And one, a dreadful blank was there 

Where once had been a nose! 


And one, that I remember yet, — 
I loved her best of all; 
My youngest child, my special pet, 
My dear rag-baby Margaret, 
She had no face at all! 


How far away that happy day! 
Long years rise up between. 
The house has fallen to decay, 
The apple-tree is cut away, 
The dolls no more are seen. 


And the companions of my play, 
That merry, rosy band, 

One ’s a grandmother, wrinkled, gray, 

And two long since have passed away 
Into the happy land. 
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R. S. Palfrey. 
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BIRDIE’'S BIRTHDAY PARTY. 


EAR children, have you ever had a birthday party? If you have, you 

can imagine the delight of our little friend, Birdie, when his mother 

promised him a small party on his fifth birthday ; how anxiously he counted 

the days, in his own peculiar way, saying each morning, “ Now one more 

sleep is gone, and to-day has come, and then another sleep, and to-morrow 
will come, and then only one more sleep and my birthday will come!” 

His mother wrote notes of invitation to his little cousins and friends, who 
sent answers in due time, saying, “they accepted with pleasure Master 
Birdie’s polite invitation.” Then there were wonderful doings in the kitchen 
for several days beforehand, which quite puzzled the little boy, as he was 
advised to stay in the dining-room, and not ask questions; but, at last, he 
concluded they were “ making goodies for his party,” and kept his distance, 
very discreetly. 

At last all the “sleeps ” were gone but one, and the next day would be the 
party. Every one seemed busier than usual, and Birdie tried to do his share 
of work, by “cleaning house,” as he called putting his toy-closet in order. 
This was a very important matter, he thought, for, as he told his kitten, 
“the children would want to see his toys, 0’ course!” He cleared every- 
thing out of the closet, making a heap of toys in the middle of the room, 
and then began to brush and dust it with his little broom; after this was 
well done, he proceeded to dust his toys, and arrange them nicely in the 
closet, ready for the inspection of his little visitors. His picture-books, box 
of building-blocks, and the large Noah’s Ark, were placed in the front ranks, 
as sure to please ; but he had serious doubts about leaving a headless horse, 
a one-armed drummer, a doll without a nose, and several other crippled ani- 
mals, in such good company, until he decided that they had better stay there, 
“cause there might n’t be enough of toys for all the children, and then he 
could play with the broken ones himself.” 

This decision he imparted to his father, who had just come in, and who 
said, “ That is right, my boy; always give the best to your friends, and try 
to make others happy” ; then, lifting Birdie to his knee, he said, “ Would 
you like to take a drive with me this afternoon, and bring grandma to your 
party ?” 

The child’s eyes sparkled as he answered, “O yes, papa! I’d love to 
go! but I don’t b’lieve grandma would come to see nobody but children.” 
His father smiled, and said, he knew grandma was very fond of good chil- 
dren, and he thought she wou/d come, as she could talk to mamma, if she 
got tired of the little people. 

Accordingly they made their preparations, and right after dinner Birdie 
was wrapped up quite warmly, and lifted into the carriage by his father; 
and then waving a good by to the mother, they started off. 

The day was bright and clear, and, as they went rapidly along, Birdie 
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amused himself by watching the fences glide by, as if they were driving the 
other way in a hurry; and he could hardly believe it, when his father said 
the fences did not move at all, but only appeared to’ because the carriage 
passed them so swiftly. After a while the road went between two patches 
of woods, where the frost had turned the green leaves to bright yellow, 
crimson, and bronze, making them so beautiful that Birdie was delighted, 
and said, “ How nice it would be to take some home for mamma to see!” 
His kind father stopped, and, breaking off several branches, gave them to 
the little boy, saying they would look pretty in the parlor at home. 

A short time after this they reached their journey’s end, and saw grandma 
waiting for them on the porch of her pretty little cottage ; she was very glad 
to see them, and hurried Birdie into the house to take off his coat, and 
“ get a good look at him,” the look ending in a warm kiss on his rosy face. 
Then the father told their errand, and said, “Grandma must come to the 
party,” and Birdie added, “ Mamma will talk to you if you get tired of us,” 
at which grandma smiled, and said she would go with pleasure, if they could 
wait until she gave some orders and packed her bag. 

After she left the room, the cook came in with a tray, on which were 
bread and butter, beautiful honey, and rich milk in a glass pitcher ; this was 
enjoyed by Birdie as well as his father, and soon after grandma was ready, 
and they started for home. For a while the little boy’s tongue ran merrily 
enough, but before they reached home he became quiet, and his father, 
looking around, found that he was taking a comfortable nap, with his 
head on grandma’s lap, and he was quite surprised when the carriage 
stopped. 

Mamma was waiting for them, with a cheerful wood-fire blazing on the 
hearth to warm the travellers, and candles lighted on the tea-table, so that 
they were almost dazzled as they came in from the dusk. She was very glad 
they had persuaded grandma to come, and pleased to hear of Birdie’s good 
behavior, and when papa brought in the glowing autumn leaves, she said, 
“O, how beautiful! I was wishing for some to-day”; and thanked Birdie 
for bringing them to her. After tea they all sat around the fire and talked, 
until one or two funny little nods of Birdie’s head made his father ask whom 
he was bowing to, and his mother said he must be up early in the morn- 
ing, and had better say good night. He felt very unwilling to leave the 
pleasant fire and his seat on grandma’s knee, but remembered just in time, 
that he ought to be very good now that he was growing “so old” ; and, 
smiling away a frown that wanted to come, he kissed them all, ran up stairs 
ahead of Nancy, and in five minutes was on his way to dreamland. 

He slept soundly after his long ride, and did not awake until his mother 
was dressed, when he opened his eyes to find her bending over him, saying, 
“This is your birthday, darling; I wish you many happy returns of it.” 
Then she gave him five kisses, “ one for each year that he had been her own 
dear little son.” Birdie thought this a very pleasant way of counting his 
age, and returned it by giving his mother “ five big hugs, one for every year 
she had taken care of him, and been his own, dearest Jestest mamma!” 
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Then he jumped out of bed, and looked around for the blue dress and white 
apron he had been wearing, intending to show his mother that he could 
“almost dress himself in¢ire/y now” ; but he looked in vain for it, and when 
he said, “Where’s my clo’es, mamma?” his mother held up a cunning 
little suit of boy’s clothing, and said, “ Your dress seems to be gone, Birdie, 
and this is in its place. I wonder who could have made such a mistake. 
Shall I ask Nancy to look for your dress down stairs ?” 

Birdie looked earnestly at the pretty plaid jacket, with a white ruffle in the 
neck, and bright “ gold ” buttons, and at the “ real pantyloons ” fastened to it, 
and hastened to answer his mother, by saying, “O, never mind ’bout that old 
dress, mamma ! let me try on those clo’es, and see how they look!” at the 
same time making such a dive at the tempting suit, that he nearly went 
into it headforemost. His mother laughed heartily at his funny attempts 
to scramble into his new attire ; then she buttoned the jacket, pinned on a 
little bow for a “cravat,” and said, “ Now stand still and let me see whether I 
know this little boy or not.” Birdie straightened up like a soldier, and stood 
still while his mother walked around him, surveying the new suit with an ex- 
pression of great satisfaction, and saying to herself, “ They cou/d not fit bet- 
ter ! how cute he looks !” ending the survey by pulling up his stockings and 
pulling down his pantaloons, which came just below the knee. Then seeing 
the important look on Birdie’s face, she said, “ I wonder who that little boy 
is! J used to have a little boy, but he always wore dresses.” 

In a moment the child ran to her, and said, as he sprang into her arms, 
“7’m your little boy, dear mamma! I’m only dressed in pants ’cause I’m 
five years old; I'll wear dresses to-morrow, if you want me to!” 

The mother pressed the loving child to her heart, and kissed his rosy 
lips again and again, as she said, ‘‘ Why, this zs my darling Birdie, after all! 
he always speaks kindly, and tries to please mamma”; then she added, 
more gravely, “ No, dear, you need not wear dresses any more, for you are 
old enough to be dressed like a boy, and it will be warmer for you ; but if 
you continue to be good and gentle, and always try to be obedient, mamma 
will not think she has lost her Birdie, but will love her little boy in pants 
as well as when he wore dresses.” Birdie promised to be very good all the 
time, and then, with a hop-skip-and-jump, proceeded to exhibit his new suit 
to grandma and Nancy. 

He spent a quiet happy morning with his toys and books ; grandma sat 
by the fire with her knitting, and listened to all he had to tell her, and even 
asked him to bring his books, and read her something. Accordingly she 
was treated to the contents of Birdie’s library, from the “Three Bears” and 
“Tom Thumb” all the way to “The house that Jack built” and “ A was 
an Apple Pie.” Nothing could have pleased the little boy more than this, 
for as he knew them all by heart, he found it much easier to “ read” in them, 
than in the “ Little Lessons,” which mamma kept in her work-basket ; and 
grandma was a much better listener than the kitten, who generally went to 
sleep before he finished one book, if she happened to be “right side up,” 
which was a rare event. 
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After dinner, Birdie’s mother took him up stairs to prepare for his guests ; 
he felt very grand to have his clothes brushed “just as papa did his,” he said, 
and he waited with admiring eyes, while his mamma dressed herself nicely, 
and tied a pretty pink ribbon under her collar, “in honor of the party,” she 
said, whereupon Birdie smiled and nodded, saying, ‘This is the day; I 
guess the children will soon come.” 

When they went down to the parlor, Birdie looked around and saw that 
the pretty autumn leaves he had brought, were arranged in vases on the 
mantel-shelf, with a few late flowers among them, and that some were hung 
over the looking-glass and pictures, making the room look bright and gay. 
His mother advised him, while he was waiting, to bring in his toys and 
books, saying she wanted the dining-room for er company and could not 
have the children running in and out; the moving was safely accomplished, 
and just as everything was ready, a carriage drove up to the door, and out 
jumped “ Aunt Lizzie and the children,” as Birdie announced from his post 
at the window. They were soon in the parlor, and there was such a joyful 
meeting! kisses and questions flew right and left, and Birdie was congratu- 
lated on his age and on his promotion to boy’s clothes ; his cousins, Willie 
and Harry, told him, “it was real jolly to have so many pockets to put 
things in!” —a remark which Birdie soon found to be true, when Willie 
gave him a bag of marbles, Harry a top, and his aunt a nice bouncing-ball, 
which were immediately stowed in the new pockets, until he looked like a 
balloon. Beside the boys, there was little Effie, a mischievous brownie, 
with dancing black eyes, who said to Birdie, “I didn’t bring you nuffin but 
a stick o’ candy, and I got so hungly I eat it up in the carriage ; but I ’ll 
bring you somefin mex¢ time you’re five years old!” 

This comforting speech made them all laugh so heartily, that poor little 
Effie ran away and hid her face in her mother’s lap, and pretty golden-haired 
baby Alice, who had come too, began to cry at the noise and could not be 
quieted, until the noseless doll was given her to play with. The commotion 
was scarcely over, when another carriage drove up with more little cousins, 
who soon found their way into the parlor, and were warmly welcomed; 
their nurse had brought them, and they could stay until seven, she said. 
Carrie was the eldest, and she had several messages ; being afraid she would 
forget them, she began as soon as she got in to say, “ Mamma sent her 
love, auntie, and we can stay till seven o’clock, and please make us be good, 
and don’t let us be too noisy, and I must not get my feet damp, and Johnny 
must not eat much candy, and we can’t put any in our pockets.” At this 
the nurse looked at her reprovingly and said, “ Your mother did not send 
that message, Miss Carrie,” and everybody laughed when the little girl 

answered, “ No, but mamma said it all at the same time, and I ’ve been say- 
ing it to myself all the way here, so I forgot when to stop!” Johnny was 
Carrie’s brother, a stout, rosy boy, a year younger than Birdie, and still 
wearing dresses, who seemed rather shy at such a crowd of children. 

Soon after, the “big children” came; there was Aunt Nellie, and 
Alice Lee, a sweet, gentle child, several years older than Birdie, but a great 
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friend of his and invited at his special request. After the bustle of the ar- 
rival was over, Birdie’s mamma told him to show his visitors the books and 
playthings, and left the room with Aunt Lizzie. The little boy felt rather 
confused and did not know what to say, but his good-natured Aunt Nellie 
and Alice came to his aid, and proposed to the boys to build a block house 
and a train of cars, while they helped Carrie and little Effie to make a 
“grand procession” from Noah’s Ark. Once interested in their games, 
they soon became sociable and laughed and talked merrily together. 

After some time the older ones grew tired of such quiet amusements, and 
Willie said, “ What’s the use of goin’ to a party if you can’t have some 
fun? Let’s play ‘ Puss inthe Corner!’ ” They all agreed to this and hur- 
ried to the corners, leaving Alice Lee for “ Puss.” She made a very good 
one, watching the corners and trying to get in, but always being a /###/e too 
late, and there is no telling how long she would have been kept out, had 
not little Johnny, who was looking on from his nurse’s knee, suddenly 
rushed into the middle of the room, and, seizing Harry on his way across it, 
held him fast until Alice was safe in a corner. After this, they played 
“Frog in the Sea,” and “ Hot Buttered Blue Beans,” and had a splendid 
time, with funny interruptions now and then from Johnny, who would make 
a sudden charge into the midst of the game, by way of helping, and then 
beat ahasty retreat, looking very bashful. 

While they were busy “ hiding the handkerchief,” Birdie’s mamma opened 
the door and said, “ Hot Buttered Blue Beans, please to come to supper !” 
then told Birdie to give Alice Lee his hand and take her out to the dining- 
room ; the others followed, “two and two,” as children say, and nurse and 
baby Alice brought up the rear. When they reached the next room, they 
all stood still looking at the supper-table ; it was evidently meant only for 
little people, for at the head was a small tea-set of blue-and-white china, and 
plates to match were placed around the sides; tempting little rolls, tiny 
“ pats ” of butter, and dainty slices of tongue served for the substantial part 
of the meal ; while pretty little glass dishes held honey and preserves, and 
others were filled with nuts, oranges, and sugar-plums. But in the centre 
was the crown of all, in the shape of a large cake, covered with white frost- 
ing, decorated with little flags, and surrounded by tiny, colored wax can- 
dles in little candlesticks, making a ring of golden light which shone on the 
rosy faces and bright eyes of the happy children. Baby Alice crowed and 
clapped her hands, and there were various exclamations of “O, how 
pretty!” “Isn’t it lovely!” and “My! but that’s jolly!” Birdie was 
too much pleased and surprised to do anything but look at the table, espe- 
cially the cake, with his round blue eyes, and think how splendid it was to 
have a birthday party. His mother asked Alice Lee to pour out the tea, 
and placed her at the head of the table ; then, lifting Birdie into an arm-chair 
at the foot, she said, “‘ You will have to be papa, and keep all the rest in 
order!” This made them all laugh, and as soon as they were in their 
places, they began to call him papa, and ask to be helped to butter, and so 
on; he performed his duties very nicely, with an air of business that looked 
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odd on his rosy face, and his father was much amused at “ the old head on 
young shoulders,” as he waited on his guests. 

Alice managed her department very well and made such good tea that 
they all took three cups, which kept her busy, and at last emptied the tea- 
pot, for when she turned it up for herself, the 4d was the only thing that 
went into her cup; but Nancy hurried to her side and snatching up the tea- 
pot, said, “Shure, thin! it’s a shame for ye to have nothin’ but a lid for yer 
tay ; 1’ll get ye some more in a minute, for the taykittle’s as full as a fid- 
die!” This speech was too much for Alice’s gravity, and in spite of her 
important position she indulged in such a merry laugh that she could 
hardly say “ Thank you,” when Nancy returned with the teapot well filled. 
Then they all had some honey and small cakes, and after that came the 
great event of cutting the large cake. The candles were almost burnt out, 
so they were removed, and the cake was placed before Birdie, his mamma 
saying, “ Now you had better cut your cake, dear”; but he looked quite 
frightened at this new undertaking, and said, “O, you do it, mamma!” 
His mother gave him a large knife and said, “ Make the first cut, and I will 
do the rest” ; so he stuck the knife in and then watched his kind mamma 
as she divided the cake, giving each of the children a slice; they were not 
long in tasting it and finding out that itwas as good as it looked. Then 
grandma, aunties, and papa, all had a slice, and said it was a very fine cake ; 
even the baby stretched out her little hands for some, and when her 
mamma gave her a crumb, said, “ Goo! goo!” 

At last, when all the good things had been enjoyed, and some nuts and 
candies packed in each little pocket, with Aunt Nellie’s help, “ for to-mor- 
row,” the children went back to their games, while the older guests took 
tea, and then joined the merry group in the parlor. Grandma advised them 
to keep quiet awhile, for fear they might take cold on the way home, from 
being overheated. Birdie at once thought of his favorite quiet amusement, 
story-telling, and said, “ Do tell us a story, grandma, and we ’Il all be as quiet 
as mouses.” The other children joined in this request, and grandma could 
not refuse ; so after thinking a few moments, she told them, “ out of her own 
head,” the wonderful story of “the Giant and the Spring,” which pleased 
the children very much. Then Aunt Lizzie said she must “gather up her 
chicks and be off”; and there was a busy scene of wrapping up the little 
ones and saying good by. They all kissed Birdie, and told him they had 
had “ splendid fun,” and little Effie said, “I wish you had a birfday party 
every day,” to which Birdie replied, “I wish so, too, Effie! ” 

At last they all drove away, and the happy little boy climbed to grandma’s 
knee for a rest, and said, “ Did you have a nice time, grandma?” 

“ Yes, dear,” was the-answer. “I love to see good children playing to- 
gether, and you and your cousins were all so gentle and kind, that your 
party was very pleasant, even to me.” 

Birdie smiled joyfully, put up his face for a kiss, then nestled down to 
“think about it,” as he said, but was soon fast asleep, and was carried off 
to bed by Nancy. 


Margaret T. Canby. 
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THE ITALIAN VINTAGE. 


N Italy the vines are not cultivated, as I believe they are in France and some other 
places, in a vineyard specially set aside for that purpose, but are scattered about 
in the same fodere, or field, where wheat, corn, and other articles of consumption are 
raised. In fact, they generally serve as a kind of hedge to divide the different vege- 
table-patches from each other ; for instance, the tomatoes from the turnips, the tur- 
nips from the artichokes, and so on. As every fodere is in itself an omnium gatherum 
of all the vegetables and cereals, and fruits also, which the climate affords, it 
will readily be seen that for many reasons this is a very convenient arrangement. 

These vines, however, are a source of much more anxiety and trouble to the poor 
peasant, or contadino, than a casual observer would suppose. In the first place, as 
soon as the grapes have appeared, — which is usually about the middle of spring, — 
they are sprinkled with powdered sulphur to preserve them from the insects which 
would otherwise nip them in the bud ; and to do this thoroughly, let me remark, 
requires no little time and labor, particularly when the podere contains several hun- 
dreds of acres. Then the contadino has a season of rest for a month or so until the 
fruit begins to ripen, when his troubles commence in earnest. 

Italian foder?, at least those not in the immediate vicinity of large cities, are not 
fenced in at all, and any one is allowed to enter them that wishes. In fact, there are 
usually nice shady walks laid through them as if to invite the passer-by to prome- 
nade therein. But the contadino, though perfectly willing that his neighbor should 
lounge about in his pleasant fodere, is not at all so ready to furnish him with re- 
freshments. The luscious-looking bunches of purple and white grapes, however, 
would be too great a temptation for most people to withstand, and to prevent his 
visitors from helping themselves, the husbandman covers them (the grapes, not the 
visitors) with filth, making them as disgusting to the eye as to the nose. 

But there are midnight marauders who are not to be deterred by these devices. 
These often come in gangs of six or seven, bringing huge baskets with them, and a 
very few hours would be enough for them to commit very serious havoc. Under the 
circumstances there is nothing for the poor contadino to do but to stay up all night 
and watch. For this purpose he arms himself with a rusty old blunderbuss and 
keeps blazing away from sunset to sunrise, at intervals of about fifteen minutes, not 
because he sees a robber so often, but merely to intimate to any one meditating an 
attack on his premises that he’s wide awake and on the lookout. At this time it is 
almost impossible for one living in the country to go to sleep at night, the contin- 
ual crackling of musketry from all sides sounding almost like a miniature battle. 

At last, however, the grapes are ripe and the vendemmia, or vintage, is at hand, — 
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**the maddest, merriest time in all the year” to’ the peasant, who has been looking 
forward to it for months past with the pleasantest anticipations. He whose grapes are 
first ripe invites all the neighboring families of contadini to assist at his vintage, and 
is in his turn invited to the next one. -At this time, therefore, the podere presents an 
unusually lively appearance, being thronged with men, women, and children in their 
gayest attire, all busily engaged in the work of stripping the vines. As the poet 
Rogers says, — 
“ Many a canzonet 

Comes thro’ the leaves; the vines in light festoons 

From tree to tree, the trees in avenues, 

And every avenue a covered walk, 

Hung with black clusters. *T is enough to make 

The sad man merry, the benevolent one 

Melt into tears, so general is the joy.” 

When all the grapes have been gathered, the wine-making begins, — by no means a 
pleasant sight to witness. The juice is expressed from the fruit in the most primitive 
manner. A dirty contadino rolls up his breeches and, jumping into the wine-press, 
commences dancing on the grapes like a wild Indian. At the same time some eight 
or nine of his comrades turn an immense crank, which crushes the grapes still more 
effectually. The juice runs off through a tap at the side into a tub placed there for 
the purpose of catching it ; it is then poured into casks, and after being allowed due 
time for fermentation is ready for sale. 

Wine made in this fashion is, comparatively speaking, rather poor stuff, and sells 
readily at from ten to twenty cents a bottle. And yet the Italian grapes are as fine 
as any in the world, and with proper care might yield the very best quality of wine. 

Wm. S. Walsh, 


Campen, N. J. 


THE CIRCLE BENEFIT. 


In common with other country-villages, we have a ‘‘ Ladies’ Sewing-Circle” in 
W——. Once a fortnight this circle gives a supper at the vestry, for which the 
moderate sum of ten cents is charged ; and it is astonishing how much money these 
indefatigable ladies have collected in this way! After supper, either music, charades, 
selected readings, or a paper, edited by one of the young ladies, is the order of the 
evening ; or the young people, and all others who can enter into the spirit of the 
thing, play ‘‘ Proverbs,” ‘‘ Capping Verses,” ‘‘ Follow your Leader,” ‘* Somebody,” 
**Magic Music,” and other games, for many of which we are greatly indebted to 
**Our Young Folks.” Very pleasant it is for us thus to meet, and long may the 
** Ladies’ Sewing-Circle ” flourish ! 

On Monday preceding the Thursday on which the usual meeting takes place, ne 
circle committee informed certain of the village girls, myself among the number, that, 
having been disappointed in arranging for the supper, they would consider it a great 
favor if we would prepare an entertainment for the minds, instead of the bodies, of 
the assembly. This we consented to do; and, the time being very limited, set to 
work at once. That evening we decided upon our programme, assigned the parts, 
and sent word to the various persons whose services we needed. For the next two 
days we were pretty busy, committing our parts, rehearsing, running hither and 
thither for our costumes, hunting up stage furniture, and attending to the thousand 
and one things which had to be done; but by Wednesday night, all was arranged to 
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king our satisfaction. After the last rehearsal, a few of. us stayed and wrote notices to be 
are sent from house to house, in addition to the usual one in the post-office. We knew 
and that the surest way to get an audience together would be to excite curiosity ; and 
san this we endeavored to do. Of these pufis, which we scribbled off as fast as we 
heir eould, I will give a few specimens taken at random. 

0et ‘Do you want to hear ‘ Yankee Doodle’? Come to the Academy Hall, Thurs- 

day, 74 P. M. Admission ten cents.” 

‘* Mrs, Jarley will receive her friends at the Academy Hall, Thursday evening, at 
half past seven o’clock. Over.” And on the other side was the announcement, 
** Admission ten cents !” 

“ If troubles perplex you, 
Or enemies vex you, 
Come to the Academy Hall. 
There, your cares charmed away, 
‘ ° You ’ll be happy and gay, 
ive And ten cents will pay for it all !”” 
‘ No two of these notices were alike, while one young gentleman, who had been to 
in South America, added a pleasing variety to them by writing several in Spanish ; the 
time, place, and admission being English, We gave them to some little village boys 
ud to distribute, promising them a ‘‘ free ticket ” for their trouble. 
ot ‘Thursday evening, at half past seven o’clock,” found the Academy Hall well 
Is filled. The people had come together suspecting a hoax, but prepared to take good- 
naturedly whatever came. Their misgivings were speedily dispelled by the rising of 
P the curtain ; and the entertainment was opened by a duet. 

Then came a song in pantomime, ‘‘ The Mistletoe Bough.” We thought it went 
off finely, and were considerably startled when, at the close, the audience laughed 
heartily, evidently taking it as a burlesque, instead of the pathetic story it was in- 
tended to represent. 

Next in order, came ‘‘ The Songs of Seven” in character. ‘* Seven times one” 
was a dear little girl with her lap full of flowers, who informed us, in the words of the 

1 poem, that she was “‘ seven times one to-day.” 
> ** Seven times two.” A young girl with dreamy eyes, 


“ Standing, with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood, and childhood fleet,” 


told the longings and aspirations of that sweet May-time of life. ‘‘ Seven times 
three,” — a blushing maiden repeated the old, old story of her love. ‘‘ Seven 
times four” showed a loving mother with her dear little children playing around 
her ; sweet and tender were the words she addressed to her ‘‘ daisies and but- 
tercups.” ‘Seven times five,” widowhood, was a story of bereavement, which 
needs no comment. ‘‘ Seven times six,” — giving in marriage. A striking contrast 
to the subdued mother, in heavy mourning robes, was the fair young daughter in 
bridal white, standing by her husband, ‘‘in tears that he, as soon as shed, will let no 
longer smart.” ‘‘ Seven times seven”: the voice, the look, the words all betokened 
a ‘‘longing for home,” —for that home to which husband and children had gone 
before. 

Throughout the whole the audience listened attentively, and though very little 
applause followed, we knew that they were interested and touched. 

Then we gave them a little ‘Mother Goose.” The first scene showed a con- 
fused bachelor apartment. On the table books, papers, and hair-brushes were min- 
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\ 
gled with various kinds of food, on which two rats (waterproof) were nibbling. 
While a young lady repeated the words, — 

“When I was single, 

I lived by myself, 

And all the bread and cheese I got 
I laid upon a shelf. 

The rats and the mice 
They made such a strife, 

I was forced to go to London 
To buy mea wife,” — 


the owner of the apartment entered. Frightening the rats away, he took the coffee- ' 


pot in one hand and a slice of bread-and-butter in the other, and proceeded to regale 
himself. 

Second Scene. The man was bringing his wife home on a wheelbarrow. She, 
dressed in a queer, old-fashioned style, was sitting bolt upright, surrounded by band- 
boxes and bundles of all sizes and descriptions. 

Third Scene. 

“ The wheelbarrow broke, 
And the wife got a fall ; 
And down came wheelbarrow, 
Wife, and all.” 

The wife was sitting amid the ruins of her possessions, gazing reproachfully at her 
husband, who, still holding the handle of the overturned wheelbarrow, seemed stupe- 
fied by the calamity that had overtaken him. 

After a short intermission, the immortal Mrs. Jarley displayed her collection of 
wax-figures. There were the Chinese Giant, the Welch Dwarf, Mary and her Little 
Lamb, Mrs. Winslow, famous for her ‘‘ Soothing Syrup,” Lord Byron, Captain 
Kidd and his Victim, the Boy who stood on the burning deck, the Sneezing Woman, 
the Siamese Twins, and one or two local hits. (You see we were indebted to ‘‘ Our 
Young Folks” here also.) Mrs. Jarley, in her large-figured dress, bright-colored 
shawl, and enormous bonnet, was the most ludicrous figure of all ; and her descrip- 
tions were interrupted again and again by the laughter and applause of the audience. 
Little Nell, who busied herself among the figures, was a charming maiden some ten or 
eleven years old. I fancied the original English Nell must have been just such a sweet 
little girl as-she, which is certainly the highest praise I could bestow upon her. As 
Mrs. Jarley is well known all over the country, and as her exhibitions have been very 
frequently described, I shall not enter into particulars here ; but I doubt if the wor- 
thy lady ever had a more appreciative audience, or received more enthusiastic bursts 
of applause than she did in the Academy Hall at W——. 

While we were rubbing the paint and rouge from our faces, a young lady sang 
‘*Katy’s Letter”; and then came our ‘‘ Grand Finale,” as we called it, ‘* Yankee 
Doodle with variations.” The curtain rose showing the stage covered with persons, 
all busied about some employment, as a man sawing wood, a lady sewing, a cobbler, 
with cap, specs, and apron, mending shoes, a woman trotting her baby, a boy churn- 
ing, a man playing a flute, and the like, — keeping time to ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” 
played very slowly at first. As the music gradually increased in time, the various 
persons worked faster and faster, until having reached a rate of speed beyond which 
they could not go, the curtain fell amid shouts of laughter ; for it was irresistibly 
funny, though you vould not think so from my description. 

This ended the performance, which, though short, was worth the admittance-fee, 
ten cents. Don’t you think so? 
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Summing up the results of our entertainment, we found that they were these : — 

First, We had fifteen dollars, over and above all expenses, to put into the hands 
of the treasurer of the circle. 

Second, We had satisfied the village people. Not an easy thing to do, as they 
make it a principle never to be satisfied with anything. 

Third, Beside covering ourselves with glory and honor, by our success, we had 
enjoyed great fun in planning and executing the affair, and what more could we 


expect ? 
C.. B.A, 
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MOLLY AND THE BROOK. 
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d- WEE Molly sits on a mossy stone 
With her feet in the brooklet’s flow, 
And this is the song the water sings 
Down where the rushes grow. 


“*T have left for the sea the purple hills 
And the banks where the alders sigh, 

And the mossy roots of the forest trees 
I kiss, and pass them by. 


f **T have left the glens where the cardinal-flowers 
le Their crimson spires upraise, 

' And the sunny slopes where the birch-leaves glance 
\ Through all the summer days. 


**T pass them by and leave them all 

= For the glory of the sea; 

For the flashing surf and echoing rocks, 
And the bright waves dashing free. 


** And rippling on and singing on, 
And laughing soft and low, 

By bush and bank and bending tree 
I ever seaward go. 


** But of all the pleasant things I leave, 
The sweetest far is she, — 

The little sunbrowned maiden 
Who loves to play with me. 


‘*T make my pools her looking-glass, 
My ripples kiss her feet, 

The fairy barks she trusts to me 
I bear both safe and fleet. 


**T love her well, and sing to her 
My sweetest melody ; 

But even for Molly stay I not 

My journey to the sea.” 
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THE SCENERY AROUND “SUNNY MONTREUX.” 


MONTREUX is situated at the upper end of Lake Geneva inthe midst of sloping 
vineyards. Its scenery is described in the guide-book as being ‘‘ lovely as a dream,” 
and the view from the picturesque little churchyard is said to be ‘‘ heavenly,” and it 
is hardly exaggerated. 

The Savoy Alps rise up from the lake on the opposite side, with only one or two 
little villages nestled under their shadow, on the water’s edge. The Rhone makes its 
entrance into the lake at this end to the left, about three miles from Montreux, and 
the vista up the Rhone valley is filled up by the Dent du Midi, with its snow-cov- 
ered peaks ; in the pretty curve of the lake, on the Rhone, lies Villeneuve with its 
rows of poplar-trees lining the shore ; and between it and Montreux, jutting out into 
the lake itself, is the Castle of Chillon, with a range of green mountains for a back- 
ground. : 

All this forms a half-circle, beginning with the Savoy Alps at one extreme and end- 
ing with Montreux at the other, then to the right stretch the waters of the lake 
towards Geneva. Sometimes the horizon is bounded by the range of the Jura; 
but oftener nothing is to be seen in the hazy distance but the robin’s-egg blue water, 
with shadows of lavender and mauve, gliding one into the other, soft and indistinct, 
excepting just under the mountains, when they deepen into purple. 

On hot days the Savoy Alps seem like banks of dusky clouds with the sun turning 
their summits to gold, and often looking as though they would melt away. The sev- 
eral peaks of the Dent du Midi glisten with fields of snow, away up in the clouds ; 
white, calm, unchangeable, excepting when, just after the sun has set in the valley, 
they light up with a strange, soft, rosy light. 

But the Savoy Alps vary with every atmospheric change. They exhibit an endless 
variety of appearance, making a constantly shifting panorama. In the early morning 
light, before the sun rises, they stand out clear and sharply defined against the 
almost metallic blue of the sky ; but as soon as the sun comes up from behind Mon- 
treux, there is a complete transformation scene, although not a sudden one, for first 
the sun streams through the valleys, touching here and there and slowly creeping from 
one point to another, almost imperceptibly, until it has mounted high in the sky, 
when it shines directly on the whole range, making scarcely a shadow ; butall is a uni- 
form lavender or gray with lightened summits indistinctly drawn against the softened 
sky. It is all very dreamy and unreal. Many times in the day they change their 
aspect, and at sunset the sun shines down deep valleys, bringing out the idea of dis- 
tance, and strange, weird shadows, showing what all day appears one long mountain 
to be, in reality, several separate ones, sloping back from the lake, 

One sunset I never shall forget. I tried to burn it into my memory with its own 
vivid colors. 

The sun sets behind the range of the Jura at the lower end of Lake Geneva ; these 
were so intensely purple as to be almost black, although in the daytime they are 
usually a mere faint outline or altogether invisible ; from behind streamed up a 
perfect glory of crimson light, shading into a bright rose-color, which higher in the 
sky lost itself in a glow of gold, spreading over all the heavens and turning the lake 
into a sea of fire. The Savoy Alps nearest the lower end of the lake were deepest 
purple all bathed in gold, then shading into lighter purple as they receded towards 
the upper end, and then to soft violet tints, until they graduated off to the pure white 
snow of the Dent du Midi with a rosy glow upon it. 
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In writing about it the coloring seems overdrawn ; but it cannot possibly be, for it 
is in that chiefly the charm lies ; not in exquisite slopes and curves, or beautiful out- 
ng lines, but the contrasts of colors.and their soft shading of one into the other: the 
)” purples and grays of the mountains, the pale blue of the sky, the transparent green- 
it blue of the lake with violet currents and sometimes white caps bobbing up and down 
on the sunlit waves, with the gleam of a white sail, or the flash of the sun on the 
vo dripping oars of some gayly painted little row-boat in the distance, — the green of 
ts the terraced vineyards, which cover all the warm sunny slopes, and lastly, the shining 
id white of the snow on the Dent du Midi. 
yo For admirers of ‘‘ Little Women” the Lake of Geneva has associations, for it was 
ts here Laurie and Amy decided always to ‘‘ row in the same boat,” after floating by 
0 ‘“¢sunny Montreux.” Some of the other pretty little villages are mentioned, but I 
ve can’t refer to my ‘‘ Little Women” to see which, for it is over three thousand miles 
away. 
S. P. C., age 16 years, 





A TRUE GHOST STORY. 


SomE years ago the little village of Blankton was disturbed by the appearance in 

; its midst of a ghost, or, to speak more correctly, of two ghosts. 

The mysterious visitants were first seen by one Peter Burns, who, as he was passing 
through a certain lonely place at midnight, was startled by the sound of soft, regular 
footsteps behind him. He turned and saw two tall figures, dressed all in white, ap- 
proaching. They bore upon their shoulders a bier, beneath the snowy drapery of 
which Peter thought he could detect the dim outlines of a coffin. 

He did not speak to or follow them, but made his way home with all the speed 
of which he was capable. Having arrived there, he told what he had seen, but was 
met with insinuations concerning a ‘‘ brick in his hat.” He affirmed the truth of his 
story so stoutly, however, that several men determined to watch the next night. 

They did so, and the same scene was repeated. Struck with sudden fear, they fled 
from the spot, and reported the affair to their friends and neighbors. 

During the succeeding nights many watched, and the apparition was seen by a large { 
portion of the inhabitants of the village ; but none dared accost those pallid forms, 
moving so slowly and steadily on their unknown errand. H 

At last, a man named Smith, determined to get to the bottom of the matter, re- 
paired to the haunted spot with loaded pistols, and when the phantoms appeared, H 
he sharply challenged them to halt, But they moved on without the least sign of 
having heard him. 

Smith felt a chill creep over him; had they been human they must have started 
at that sudden shout, he thought. Summoning all his courage, he took aim and fired 
at them. As the ball whizzed by, the ghostly figures dropped their burden and took 
to their heels in a most undignified manner. 

Smith removed from the abandoned bier the white cloth that covered it, and saw 
by the spectral moonlight the corpse of a sheep. 

The sheep-stealers were arrested, and, their clever trick for carrying off their booty 
being discovered, the good people of Blankton were never again disturbed by the 
nocturnal rambles of ghosts. 


Belle Morton, age 16. 
Prairie pu Sac, Sauk Co., Wis. | 








ANAGRAM BLANKS.—No. 147. 


Noisy boys drumming on —— awoke 
the children from their ——, and caused 
a —— of horses to run away and —— the 


pole of the carriage. 
“ The Twins,” age 13. 


HIDDEN VEGETABLES. —No. 148. 


1. I met Tom at Oswego, 

2. At the depot a toothless man was in 
waiting. 

3. On, on, I onward flew! 

4- I met our colored servant, Jupe, as 
I went to town. 

5. At our late fair I saw Mr. Annibe, 
and was much pleased with him. 

Al. Gebra, age 13. 
CURTAILINGS. — No. 149. 


1. Curtail a thing that is used to make 
jewelry with, and leave a girl’s name. 

2. Curtail what wood does when it 
shrinks, and leave what there was seven 
. or eight years ago. 

3. Curtail a boy’s name, and leave a 
vehicle. 

E. D. and W. G., aged 10 and 12. 


ILLUSTRATED 















METAGRAM. — No. 150. 


First I am the crown of the head. 

Change my head and I am an officer of 
a vessel, 

Change again, and I am an Eastern 
fruit. 

Change again, and I am not love. 

Change again, and I am a girl’s name. 

Change again, and I am an entrance. 





Ernestus. 
WORD SQUARE. —No. 151. 
1. To prove. 
2. A girl’s name. 
3. To move. 
4- Acid. 
Ernestus. 


ENIGMA. —No. 152. 


I am composed of 14 letters. 
My 5, 9, 3, is a metal. 
My 6, 10, 5, is an insect. 
My 8, 2, 12, is a toy. 
My 4, 7, 9, 12, 14, is a bird. 
My 1, 11, 6, 13, is a kind of fuel. 
My whole is a city in Europe. 





A. C. Burnham. 
REBUS.—No. 153. 


William Loew. 
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POPULAR WORKS OF POPULAR AUTHORS.—No,. 154. 
‘What are they? and who are the authors? 





CURIOUS COMPARISONS. 
No. 157. 


Positive, — 

’T is the beginning of an end. 
Comparative, — 

A thing we often lend. 
Superlative, — 

From thence the stars three wise men 

send. 
Jack Straw. 
CHARADE. — No. 158. 


My second is a musical note. 
My first is not so, and yet it is so. 
My whole is an article of furniture. 
Fack. 
WORD SQUARE. — No. 159. 


. A useful article. 

. A girl’s name. 

. A blessing to travellers. 
To whip. 


Pe Seh 


Carrie. 








Clarie Foy. 
ENIGMAS, — No. 160. 


I am composed of 7 letters. 
My first is in goat, but not in sheep. 
My second ’s in wail, but not in weep. 
My ¢hird is in look, but not in stare. 
My fourth is in comb, but not in hair. 
My //22 is in out, but not in in. 
My sixth is in sinner, but not in sin. 
My seventh is in plate, but not in pan. 
My wéole is an enterprising man. 
S. 4. Ee 
No. 161. 


I am composed of 13 letters. 
My 1, 4, 8, 10 is an animal. 
My 13, 2, 3, 9 is time past. 

My 7, 3, 4, 5, 12 is seen in some persons’ 
movements. 

My I, 4, 11, 6 is in good health. 

My whole makes a great noise about this 
time. 

Sennie H. F. 


7oOo 


WORD SQUARE.— No. 162. 
An ancient country. 
Expands. 
Wants. 
A country in Asia. 
To try. 
+1 Fack. 
DECAPITATIONS. — No. 163. 


1. Behead a musical instrument and 
leave a musical instrument. 

2. Behead a useful material and leavea 
young lady ; again, and leave an animal. 

3. Behead a fierce look and leave some- 
thing worn by monks ; again, and leave 
a bird. Restore and curtail, and leave a 
kind of boat ; behead and leave an animal. 


Sack. 
ENIGMA. — No. 164. 


I am composed of 20 letters. 

My 6, 3, 18 is a color. 

My 17, 10, 1 is a covering for the hair. 

My 12, 15, 20 is an adjective. 

My 2, 14, 17 is a fowl. 

My 4, 8,9, 7 isa measure. 

My 11, 5, 3 is a word of contempt. 

My 19, 10 is a pronoun. 

My 13, 3, 20 is an insect. 

My 6, 16, 13 is a part of the body. 

My whole is a popular tune or air, 
FAL 


The Evening Lamp. 
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ENIGMA. — No..165,. 
I am composed of 4 letters, 
My tst is in water, but not in land. 
My 2d is in dirt, but not in sand. 
My 34 is in ice, but not in snow. 
My 4th is in learn, but not in know. 
My whole is a lake in North America. 
XM. C. 
No. 166. 
I am composed of three letters. 
My first is in cat, but not in dog. 
My second is in swamp, but not in bog, 
My ¢Aird is in glory, but not in fame. 
My whole is the name of a popular game. 
Sarah Scallen, age 13. 


LOST GEMS. — No. 167. 

1. “My lad, I am on duty to-night,” 
said the soldier. 

- 2. Beaming through the darkness came 
thy starlike eyes. 

8. If you rub your jewelry with chamois- 
skin it will brighten it. 

4 You can find at the flour mills in 
Oswego, N. Y., XX flour. 

5. The pleasure-party, delighted, came 
to a sudden stop,— azure sky above a 
canopy of green leaves, and close at hand 
a bright rippling stream. 





Lu Hough. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 168. 


A State of the Union. 





E. 2. EB. Nuff. 


ANSWERS. 


128. Hitty Maginn. 
129. Lincoln. 
fee 3. St. Helena. 2. Cuba. 3. Porto Rico. 
1 1. Otter Sr, 2. Tennessee (10 
5 Biot 4. Snake. Pearl. 6. Tomblgbee 
% ello Yellowstone. 8. Gunes. 9 Red anes 10. 


a Come into the aan | ow *”* [(Comb) 


Gas too) (the Arden) (Maud 

133- A little ewe (u) in outa 

134. Maple Sugar. 

135. Dolly Varden. 

136 1. Cork. 2. Albi. 3. Ayr. 4 Deal, lead, 
lea, ale:_5. Door, rood. 


137. sinieal Gambia, Senegambia. 





138. PA R T'S 
eae ey 
sa ss OU 
T Ro lb OQ E 
S. 2.8, &.& 

139. Baltimore. 

140. Tombigbee. 

141. Beau, ; boar, bore; boast. 

42. IOWA 4 BE AR 
ORAL EZRA 
WAFT ARMY 
ALTO R:A YS 

144. Baffalo. 

| Antelope. 4 

46. United we stand, divided we fall. [(Unit 


ed) (wee stand) (divided we) (f awl).] 














THAT PRIZE REBUS. | 


UR correspondent, “ A. Q. Kumber,”’ in pro- 

posing his plan for a prize rebus, wrote (in 
“Our Letter Box ” for August): “* Let it be under- | 
stood that a prize is to be given for the redus 
sent to the editors of ‘Our Young Folks’ before 
such a time, etc., and then let each competitor, 
when he sends his trial, enclose, say ten cents, to 
make up the prize money, which is to be given, | 
much or little, as a prize to the successful com- | 
petitor.”” | 

We have received numerous letters from corre- 
spondents approving this plan ; and two or three 
amendments to it have been suggested. 

“ Edgar” proposed, in the September Letter 
Box, that, “the editors having selected and 
published the best of the rebuses sent in, the | 
subscribers to ‘O. Y. F.’ should themselves | 
award the prize,” sending their votes by mail. We 
confess that this amendment found great favor 
.with the editors ; and doubtless it would please 
the competitors also, if anything like a fair and 
full vote could be secured. As the prize is gotten 
up by the Young Folks, what more just than that 
they should make the award? But it has been 
objected, and with reason, that but comparatively 
few of our subscribers would take the trouble to 
send us their votes by mail, and that the prize 
would be apt to go to the competitor who could 
succeed in rallying the most friends to his support. 


| Pompadour. 





Thus A, B, C, and D, may be the authors of the 
best rebuses, which they willingly trust to their | 
merits; while E, whose honor is less than theirs, 
while his rebus has less worth, influences so many 
votes in his favor that he takes the prize. The 
argument is unanswerable ; the edjtors accord- 
ingly, in consenting to adopt A. Q. Kumber’s | 
plan, accept also the responsibility of making the 
awards. 

Now, to state definitely the terms : — 

Each rebus sent in for competition must be ac- 
companied by the sum of ten cents. 

The money thus contributed will be given as a 
prize to the author of the best rebus. 

All rebuses must be in the hands of the editors 
on or before the fifteenth day of December next. 

As no restrictions as to the age of the competi- 
tors, etc., have been proposed, we shall not name 
any; our wish being to act only as the agents and 





trustees of “ Our Young Folks ” in this business. 
Competition for the prizes will therefore be open 
to all. 


Alice C. Tuck writes: “ Will you please ask 
through that best of magazines, ‘O. Y. F.’ if any 
of your subscribers can tell me a nice way to pre- 


pare ferns and leaves for winter keeping ? 


“* And please tell me who Madame Pompadour 
was, and did she wear her hair over back?” 
Madame Pompadour was a French woman of low 


| origin, who by a singular fortune became the most 


intimate friend and influential adviser of Louis 
XV. She was a leader of politics and of fashions : 
she brought about the alliance of France and 
Austria against Frederic the Great, who had of- 
fended her, and so caused the famous seven years’ 
war with Prussia ; and she likewise originated the 
style of wearing the hair named from her 4 & 
She died in 1764, aged forty-three. 

Your other question we leave our readers to 
answer. 


Beginner. — We cannot tell you whether “ My 
Birthday Party,” in the October “O. Y. F.,” isa 
true story ; it purports to be so, however. 

The stanza by J. G. Whittier, which you find 
quoted as a parsing exercise in Greene’s Gram- 
mar, — 


“ How sweetly come the holy psalms 

From saints and martyrs down, — 

The waving of triumphal palms 
Above the thorny crown ! 

The choral praise, the chanted prayers 
From harps by angels strung, 

The hunted Cameron's mountain airs, 
The hymns that Luther sung !"— 


| occurs in the “ Lines read at the Boston Cele- 


bration of the One Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Birth of Burns” ; and the allusion in the seventh 
line is to the Scotch reformer and martyr, Richard 
Cameron, founder of the religious sect called 
‘“*Cameronians.”” He was at one time a fugitive 
for his Jife; returning to Scotland from Holland, 


| in 1680, he headed a rebellion against the govern- 


ment, and was killed in battle. 


Witt the authors of “In the Old Time” and 
“ Robinson Crusoe in Verse,” in our last number, 
have the kindness to send us their post-office ad- 
dresses ? 
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MACEDON, NEW YORK, September 21, 1872. 

Dear “ Younc Forks ” : — 

We have taken the * Young Folks” ever since 
it made its first appearance, and like it better every 
year. 

I find m Appletons’ “‘ New American Cyclopx- 
dia” the following, which app to be the infor- 
mation desired by ‘‘ Phonex, Jr.” 

* Plesiosaurus, an extinct gigantic marine rep- 
tile, found principally in the lias (secondary) for- 
mation of England, in company with the still 
larger ichthyosaurus. The head was of small size, 
supported on a long, flexible, snake-like neck, the 
body and tail short, with four limbs in the shape 
of powerful swimming paddles, like those of turtles 
or cetaceans ; the skin was probably naked. This 
singular genus, named by Conybeare, to a lizard’s 
head united the teeth of a crocodile, a neck like a 
serpent’s body, the trunk and tail of a quadruped, 
the vertebrz of a fish, the ribs of a chameleon, 
and the fins of a whale. It has been supposed 
that this animal paddled along rather slowly, near 
the surface of the water, with its long neck raised 
and arched like that of a swan, ready to seize any 
fish or other marine animal which came within its 
reach ; at times also concealing itself among the 
sea-weeds in shallow places, its body immersed, 
and breathing carried on through the apertures on 
the top of the head ; it was neither so active nor 
so formidable as the more robust ichthyosaurus.”’ 

The Cyclopedia states about as much more on 
the subject, but this is probably as much informa- 
tion as “ Phonex, Jr.,” desires. 

I would say, in answer to the second question 
asked by “ Bess,”’ that “ you was” is not strictly 
proper, because it makes a plural substantive the 
subject of a singular verb, which is an open vio- 
lation of one of the first rules of grammar. It 
likewise violates the rules of euphony, — “ you 
were” being by far more pleasant to the ear than 
“you was.” 

Your constant reader and true friend, 

Hiram P. Jongs. 





Phonex, Jr.’s question was also answered by 
Mary Taylor, M. W. K.., “ Petite Enfant,” Stan- 
hope E. Leach, H. W. L., Lucy Lee Batchelder, 
Minnie White, Mary C. Parsons, and “‘ the Boofer 
Lady.” 


Cc. N. S.— That was an easy puzzle. Our plan 

is to 100% every month a few easy ones, to en- 

together with some tolerably 

difficult ones for practised hands, and now and 
then one hard enough even for you. 





KINGSTON, August 27, 1872. 
Messrs Enitors, — 
Fern, in his article entitled “ Will’s Exploit,” 
in the September number of “ Our Young Folks,” 
says he and his companion were camping on 





[ November, 


Lake Number Five in the North Woods; that 
they started for Bald Mountain, and, taking a 
course due west from camp, soon reached the foot 
of the mountain. He also said, “ Half an hour’s 
brisk climbing put us at its top.” Bald Moun- 
tain fronts on Lake Number Three, and if their 
camp was situated on Lake Number Five, they 
would have a portage to cross from Lake Num- 
ber Four to Lake Number Five, also to row across 
Lake Number Four, which is six miles in length ; 
and when they reached Lake Number Three 
they would have to walk half a mile to reach the 
foot of the mountain, which no one has been known 
to ascend in less than an hour. He also said that 
in Jess than ten minutes he reached the camp. 
We can see by consulting the map of the New 
York Wilderness, that he has made a little mis- 
take in estimating distance. 
Yours respectfully, 
M. A. N. 


May not the principal mistake have been in 
giving the wrong number to the lake? What does 
Fern say? 


HARRISON SQUARE, August 30, 1872. 
Mr. EpiTor, — 

Will you be kind enough to answer the follow- 
ing questions in the Letter Box? I can’t find any 
person or any book that will do so. 

1. What is the best sort of cipher for secret cor- 
respondence? 

2. Why do New Yorkers call the Hudson River 
the North River? As they talk about the Zast 
River I should think they would call it the West 
River. 

3- Who was Chauvin, and what is Chauvinism? 

Yours truly, 
Carriz HA. 


1. The best sort of cipher is one you sas invent 
yourself, using whate or 
you find most ient to rep words and 
letters, the two correspondents having the key. 
To make it very intricate, you should introduce 
false characters, which are not to be counted in 
deciphering the writing, and also use two or more 
characters to represent certain letters and words, 
especially those of most frequent occurrence in the 
language. These devices will tend to mislead the 
most accomplished readers of such riddles, who 
know, for instance, that in English ¢ is the letter 
that most frequently occurs, and the the most com- 
mon word, and that certain other letters and words 
come next in order, and who, by applying certain 
rules, are able to unravel any ordinary cipher. 
If you are interested in the subject, read Poe’s 
curious story of “The Gold Bag,” in which the 
unravelling of a cipher is elaborately explained. 

2. The East River is really east of New York 
City, while only a small portion of the Hudson is 
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west of it. This great river, which comes down 
from the north, is therefore appropriately named 
the North River. . 

3. “Chauvin ” is the chief character in “Le 
Soldat Laboureur ” by the brilliant French drama- 
tist, Eugéne Scribe. He is a type of the French- 
man fired by excessive admiration for Napoleon 
Bonaparte and the First Empire. “ Chauvinism,” 
named from him, signifies, in its broad sense, the 
sentimental, intense, unreasoning patriotism for 
which the French as a nation are noted. 


BLACKSTONE NATIONAL BANK, Boston. 
Eprrors or “ Younc Fo.xs,”— 

Will you tell, through your column of answers 
in the “ Young Folks,’’ why the arrival of the 
British steamer “ Sirius,’’ in 1838, should have 
been chosen for a vignette on our national cur- 
rency?.And oblige 

Witt L. We cu, and many readers. 

The subjects for the vignettes.on our national 
currency are chosen from historical events having 
some national significance. The “Sirius” was 
the pioneer of ocean steam navigation, the first 
regular passages (by steam) being made by her 
and the Great Western in 1838, — certainly impor- 
tant events to America as well as to the world. 


CINCINNATI, September 9, 1872. 
Dear Epirors, — 
In the sixth volume of ‘‘ Our Young Folks,” 
page 112, in Edward Lear’s poem “‘ The Owl and 
the Pussy Cat,” there are the following lines : — 


“ They dined on mince 
And slices of quince, 
Which they ate-with a runcible spoon.” 


What is a “runcible spoon”? Some of my 
friends have been searching everywhere, and can- 
not find out ; if you can tell us through “ Our Let- 
ter Box,” we shall be ever so much obliged. 

Yours respectfully, 
Wiiv Brotuerton. 

“Runcible” is a nonsense word introduced in 
the nonsense poem for the comical effect of a well- 
sounding epithet, without any shadow of meaning. 


Dear “ Younc Forks,” — 

I have just finished Dr. Kane’s Life, and am 
reading his “Arctic Explorations.” They are 
among the most interesting books I ever read. 
How many of his followers are still living? I 
should think Dr. Hayes would be proud of his ac- 
quaintance with him. I have heard lately that 
Dr. Hayes is thinking of fitting out an expedition 
for explorations in the northern seas. Is it so?! 
Sometimes I almost wish I was a man, so I could 
accompany him. I have great love for astronomy | 
and things beyond my comprehension, and such a | 
life (sometimes I think) would suit me. But I am | 
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only a girl..... Do the “ Young Folks” ever 
send you their photographs? 
Your loving reader, 
Exiza Daruinc. 


We do not know how many of Dr. Kane’s fol- 
lowers still survive. Having read his works, you 
should read those of Dr. Hayes, which are also 
remarkably interesting. We believe Dr. Hayes 
still contemplates setting on foot another Arctic 
expedition ; but few men, even, are resolute and 
robust enough to accompany him. We sympathize 
with your love of adventure ; but you must remem- 
ber that the phantom of Romance fades as we fol- 
low it, — that all the romance there is in life lies 
all about us, and that a sphere of happy activity 
may open to you from your own door, if your eyes 
are keen enough to see it, though you ave “ only 
a girl.” — Yes, the Young Folks do sometimes send 
us their photographs, and we are always glad to 
receive them. 


Our contributor, C. A. S., writes. to ask: 
“Would it be possible to have Lily Nelson’s little 
poem, ‘Summer’s Done,’ first published in the 
October ber, 1869, published in ‘Our 
Young Folks’ this fall? It is wonderfully true 
at this season. It keeps coming to my mind every 
day. I long ago learned every line of it, almost 
before I was aware.” 





Here is the poem ; and we are sure all our read- 
ers who have not seen it, or who may have for- 
gotten it, will wel its 





ry 


SUMMER ’S DONE. 


Along the wayside and up the hills 
The golden-rod flames in the sun ; 
The blue-eyed gentian nods good by 
To the sad little brooks that run; 
And so Summer’s done, said I, 
Summer ’s done ! 


In yellowing woods the chestnut drops: 
The squirrel gets galore, 
Though bright-eyed lads and little maids 
Rob him of half his store ; 
And so Summer’s o’er, said I, 
Summer’s o’er! 


The maple in the swamp begins 
To flaunt in gold and red, 
And in the elm the fire-bird’s nest 
Swings empty overhead ; 
And so Summer’s dead, said I, 
Summer ’s dead ! 


The barberry hangs her jewels out, 
And guards them with a thorn ; 

The merry farmer boys cut down 
The poor old dried-up corn ; 
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And so Summer’s gone, said I, 
Summer ’s goue ! 


The swallows and the bobolinks 
Are gone this many a day, 
But in the mornings still you hear 
The scolding, swaggering jay ! 
And so Summer’s away, said I, 
Summer ’s away ! 


A wonderful glory fills the air, 
And big and bright is the sun ; 
A loving hand for the whole brown earth 
A garment of beauty has spun ; 
But for all that, Summer ’s done, said I, 
Summer ’s done ! 


Our Young Contributors. — Accepted articles : 
“ How we watched the Grapes,” by William S. 
Walsh; “ My Shipwreck,” by Susy Augusta 
Symonds; “ Shoes,” by M. Alice Dowd; “A 
Day's Blue Fishing,” by A. W. S.; and “ Camp- 
ing Out,” by M. C. S. 

First on our honorable mention list this month is 
“A Little Leaven,” by E. S. B., a well-written 
story of some children going to buy yeast with an 
old button which they mistook for a cent. Next 
comes ‘A Visit to Dresden,” by J. S. P., also 
very well written, though the writer neglected to 
give us her full name. Then follow “A Visit to 
Rock Island,” by Gertrude P. Bradley ; “‘ Flowers 
in Loutsiana,” and “The Sunset,” by May 
Reily; “‘ The Clifton Concert,” by Sam; “ My 
Visit toa Mine,” by Jennie H. Field; “ What 
the Fading Leaves teach Me,” by Ella C. Hart- 
ly; “‘ What shall we name the Baby?” by 
Minnie R. Willard; “‘ Much Ado obout Noth- 
ing,” by Lena; “‘ Salutations,”” by Maud Hun- 
tingdon ; “ My Favorite Poetess,” by Edith Ches- 
terfield ; a translation of ‘A Christmas Carol,” 
of Martin Luther, by C. H.; “ The Australian 
Children,” by W. H. Hayne; “A Cosey Picnic 
of Six,” by Maud Ames; “ Xitty’s Tea-Party,” 
by Geraldine May Bonner (very well done indeed 
for a girl eight years old); “A Sail on a Raft,” 
by Louise; and “A Legend of Qualaqua Dale,” 
by Carl Constantine. 


From “A Visit to St. Louis,” by C. A. Morse, 
— quite well written, for a lad of thirteen, — we 
make two or three extracts. 

“It is one of the grandest sights in this country 
to walk along the levee at St. Louis. You see 
steamboats from New Orleans, St. Paul, Fort 
Benton, Pittsburg, etc... .. After looking at 
these we walked on, and soon came to the bridge. 
This bridge will cost about seven million dollars. 
It is to be built of steel; the piers, which are ex- 
posed to the current and ice, are faced with gran- 
ite brought from the State of Maine. These piers 
extend far below the bed of the river, and rest on 
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the solid rock, There are three spans of five 
hundred feet each. The dome of the Court 
House is one hundred and fifty feet high. After 
going through dark and light places, up broad and 
narrow stairs, and through straight and crooked 
corridors, we arrived at the top; but the view re- 
paid us for our labor. At the east of us was the 
Mississippi River stretching away on its winding 
course ; at the north, south, and west of us was 
the city, with its streets full of busy life; the men 
looking like boys, children like dolls, the street 
cars, horses and carriages, like toys. After look- 
ing at the busy city,-and watching the fountain in 
the court-yard far below us throw its silvery jets 
far up into the air, we began to descend. 

When we arrived at the lower floor we looked up, 
up, up to the top of the rotunda. The ceiling was 
beautifully frescoed, the gigantic figures looking 
quite small from where we were. 

“* Returning to the hotel, we ate our dinner and 
then set out for LaFayette Park. We entered at 
one of the gates, and soon came to a small pond 
of water, where were pelicans and swans sailing 
lazily around and dipping their heads into, the 
water, The Park is very pretty, but not equal to 
the Public Gardens in Boston. We then returned 
to the office, and took the ‘ bus’ for the cars.” 


AFTER our last number went to press, we re- 
ceived from Allen J. Pratt a list of 547 words made 
from the letters in miscellaneous. Joseph E. 
Badger, Jr., has since sent us his list of 487 words 
exclusive of proper names. These two lists, there- 
fore, ‘‘ distance all competition.” 

In answer to L. K.’s challenge, Gracie Ray- 
mond has found a list of zoo words, excluding 
proper names, made from umimpressionable, —64 
more than L. K. sent. 

Lillie Lampert Townsend, who challenged our 
readers to make more than 258 words out of Con- 
stantinople, has been beaten by several correspond- 
ents. F. W. Taylor sends a list of 396 words; 
Mabel Hall, 269; Charlie Belden, 290; Nellie 
Packard, 302; G. M. C., 313; Susy Nims, 361; 
Israel A. Kelsey, 414; Hattie B. Barton, 410; 
Puzzalona, 368; Adéle B., 444; W. A. S., 493; 
Carolina, 538 ; “‘ Constant Reader,” 589; and N, 
B. Tallet, 788 words, excluding proper names. 
N. B. T. goes to the head. 

And now Bessie W. sends a list of 587 words 
made from manufactories, and “ would like some 
one to try and make more.” 

Lucy Lee Batchelder and T. G. S. W. send in 
answers to all our last month’s puzzles. Other 
answers are received from Annie L, Foster, Belle 
Vannevar, Mellie Savoye, T. L. R. R., Carrie 
Cresson, F. W. Hobbs, C. R. S., Ella Hinman, 
Eleanor G. Whitney, Harry C. Walsh, Minnie 
Remington, ‘‘ Two Crab Apples,” Allie Withing- 
ton, Gracie Raymond, and Mary Giles. 
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[See “‘ Papa’s Thanksgiving Story.” 
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